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WHAT THE ARMY AND NAVY ARE TEACHING US 
ABOUT VISUAL AIDS 


A symposium reporting on the use of visual aids in the Army and Navy. 
Articles tell of the development of motion pictures, of animated films, of slide 
films, and of nonphotographic training aids and help us to understand how 
the Services have been able to speed up learning so phenomenally in many 
cases. Walt Disney. creator of Mickey Mouse, Dumbo, Pluto, and Bambi, 
introduces the symposium. 


A WORKSHOP.-TYPE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 


In an editorial, Dean Frank N. Freeman of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, discusses the extension of service which 
the University contemplates in the form of assistance with workshops con- 
ducted in local communities. In an article, Miss Vibella Martin, Dr. George 
A. Rice, and Mrs. Ethel S. Ward describe the workshop-type institute pro- 
gram which was conducted this last fall for the schools of Alameda County. 
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Dr. G. W. Hunter of Claremont Colleges and H. H. Tracy of Fullerton Junior 
College report on the status of sex education in California today. 
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she has prepared for her teachers. 
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Secondary Schools for American Youth 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 


Professor of Education, University of California 
Berkeley, California 


OCCASIONALLY a college teacher writes a clear, readable, 
authoritative book. This is such a book, based on the author's 
seasoned experience and thus rich in illustrative cases. 


PART ONE 
How Secondary Schools Have Become an Organic Part of 
Public Schooling in the United States 
Chapter 
L Why Did the Early Secondary Schools in the United 
States Fail to Become Dominant Type Schools of the 
Nation? 
How Did a Type Form of Secondary Schools Emerge in 
the United States? 
How Do High Schools Try to Provide Vocational School- 
ing? 
In What Directions and with What Results Has the Con- 
cept of Secondary Schooling Developed at Present? 


PART TWO 
Some Concrete Phases of Schooling at the 
High School Level 
What Are the Broad Objectives of Secondary Education? 
What Are the Nature and the Réle of Specific Objectives? 
What Are the Different Forms of Curriculum Organi- 
zation? 
How Are Courses Organized Within Curricula? 
How Are Classes Organized and What Are Recognized 
Teaching Procedures? 
In What Manner and by What Means Are Students 
Appraised? 
What Is Involved in Guidance and Counseling Pro- 
grams? 
How Are Health Services and Health Instruction Pro- 
vided? 
What Are the Procedures for Class Management? 
What Are Objective Aids to Instruction? 
What Are Extraclass and Extraschool Activities of 
Teachers and Students? 
What Is the Youth Problem and What Is Being Done 
About It? 
Illustrated, 531 Pages, $3.25 
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VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


Vv If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 





ideals and ours will be. 
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New Books 


MONG the new books recently sent 
to the offices of the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
for review are the following in the field 
of health, hygiene, and psychology. 
There is so much overlapping between 
books in these fields, that they are suit- 
ably grouped together. Materials listed 
include textbooks for use in secondary 
schools as well as volumes prepared sole- 
ly for the use of teachers. 

As the Child Grows, by Helen Brenton 
Pryor. Silver Burdett Company. Price $3.00; 
416 pages. 

As the Twig Is Bent, by Leslie B. Holman. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1943. 
Price $2.50; 303 pages. 

First Course in Psychology, by Robert S. 
Woodworth and Mary R. Sheehan. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1944. Price, $1.80; 
450 pages. 

Genes and the Man, by Bentley Glass. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1943. Price, $3.50; 398 
pages. 

Health Instruction Yearbook, 1943, by Oli- 


ver E. Byrd. Stanford University Press. 
Price, $3.00; 317 pages. 

Mental Hygiene, by Norman Fenton. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford University, 
California, 1943. Price, $4.00; 471 pages. 

Psychology Through Literature, An An- 
thology, edited by Caroline Shrodes, Justine 
Van Gundy, and Richard W. Husband. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1943, 389 
pages. 

Miscellaneous publications received 
for review include the following: 


A Boy to Educate, by Clement Lawrence 
Smith. The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, 1943. Price, $1.50; 80 pages. 

Careers in the Making (second series), 
edited by Iona Robertson Logie. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1942. Price, $1.40; 243 
pages. 

Consumers Can Help Win the War, by 
Jessie V. Coles. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California. Price, $1.00; 125 
pages. 

Consumer Education, by James Mendenhall 
and Henry Harap. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1943. Price, $2.50; 412 pages. 

Ease in Speech (revised), by Margaret 
Painter. D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. 
Price, $1.80; 464 pages. 

Friday, Thank God!, by Fern Rives. G. P. 
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Putnam’s Sons, Néw York City, 1943. Price, 
$2.50 ; 314 pages. 

Intercultural Education in American 
Schools, Proposed Objectives and Methods, 
by William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1943. Price, 
$1.00 ; 234 pages. 

Manuscript Writing Lessons, Book V, by 
Stone and Smalley. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943 ; 64 pages. 

Music in American Schools, by James L. 
Mursell. Silver Burdett Company, 1943. 
Price, $2.60; 319 pages. 

Prepare Yourself !, by Lawrence F. Tuleen, 
George S. Porter, and Arthur Houston. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1943. Price, 
96 cents ; 304 pages. 

Radio Education Pioneering in the Mid- 
West, by Albert A. Reed. Meador Publish- 
ing Company, 1943. Price, $2; 128 pages. 

A Study of the Classroom Disturbances of 
Eighth Grade Boys and Girls, by Margaret 
Louise Hayes. No. 871 of the “Contributions 
to Education,” Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. Price, 
$1.85; 149 pages. 

A Study of the Functions of Physical Edu- 
cation in Higher Education, by Louise Staples 
Cobb. No. 876 of the “Contributions to Edu- 
cation,” Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
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College, Columbia University, 1943. Price, 
$1.85; 186 pages. 

Youth and Jobs, prepared by Douglas S. 
Ward and Edith M. Selberg for the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Ginn and Company, 1942. Price, 
60 cents; 101 pages. 





The “Journal's” Cover 
Has Gone to War 


HIS is the first issue of the Jour- 

NAL in the eighteen years of its ex- 
istence to appear without a cover. War 
conditions are responsible for this 
change; it is the intention of the pub- 
lishers to restore the cover at the earliest 
possible date. 

Manpower shortages in the bindery, 
increased difficulty in securing suitable 
cover stock, the need for saving paper, 
the desirability of reducing mailing 
weight, rising costs—all these are the 
factors which contributed to the decision 
to permit the JouRNAL’s cover to become 
a war casualty. 











New Group Subscriptions 
Received 

OLYTECHNIC High School of 

San Francisco and the San Pedro 
High School have taken out group sub- 
scriptions to the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL 
oF SECONDARY EpucaTION during the 
past month, Other schools ordering 
group subscriptions for the first time 
this year have been listed in the No- 
vember and December issues of the 
JOURNAL. 

As previously announced, any school 
having an institutional membership in 
the California Society of Secondary 
Education and ordering enough copies 
of the Journat for one-third the num- 
ber of members listed on its faculty is 
eligible for the group subscription plan. 
Under this arrangement, the cost for 
each person participating is $1.00, as 
compared with the regular associate 
membership fee of $2.00 and the corpo- 
rate membership fee of $5.00. 

Acting under the power given it by 


the California School Code, the State 
Board of Education has authorized 
school districts to use district funds to 
subscribe to institutional membership. 





No More “Directories” 


O more copies of the 1943 edition 

of the California School Directory 
are avilable, the entire issue having been 
sold. More copies than at any other time 
since the Directory was first issued were 
printed this year, but the supply was ex- 
hausted almost before the books were 
received from the bindery. The next 
issue will not be avilable until November 
or December, 1944. 

Schools holding Institutional Mem- 
berships in the California Society of 
Secondary Education are entitled to a 
copy of the Directory as a part of their 
membership. Schools taking out mem- 
berships from the present time on, there- 
fore, will receive an adjustment in the 
membership fee since there are no more 
Directories for them. 





Just Published 


Fundamental 


Mathematies 


By Schorling—Clark—Smith 
for grades 7 and 8 


A new series that presents the basic 
understandings and fundamental oper- 
ations clearly and graphically, and in 
carefully graded steps. It makes wider 
application of mathematics in accord 
with the new demands of our changing 
times. 


The Airplane 


Power Plant 


By Francis Pope 
Major, United States Army 
Air Corps Reserve 


and 


Arthur S. Otis 
Educator, Technical Member, 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 


Authors of 

ELEMENTS of AERONAUTICS 
A simple, comprehensive textbook on 
aircraft engines for high school stu- 
dents. It describes concisely the source 
and mechanism of power for aircraft; 
simplified illustrations and diagrams 
contribute to ease of understanding. 


World Book Company 


116 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco 5, California 












Up to the time that this 
magazine was scheduled to 
ga to press, we expected to 
announce in this space the 


January publication of 


a high - school texthook 


in one of the most important 
subjects in the secondary- 
school curriculum today. 


~ When this hook comes 

from the press=in the near 
future—we will make the 
announcement. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - Pebbeshers 
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The University Plans a 
New Service 


N an article in this number, an ac- 

count is given of a workshop con- 
ducted by the Alameda County staff 
with the codperation of the staff of the 
Curriculum Laboratory of the School 
of Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia. From my own observation and 
from the reports I have received, this 
seems to have been a highly successful 
cooperative effort. Great credit is due 
the persons on both sides for the fine 
attitude they showed in undertaking the 
enterprise and for the skill and energy 
with which they carried it out. At a 
time when conflict and rivalry are so 
prevalent in all kinds of relations be- 
tween groups of people, every example 
of whole-hearted and smoothly work- 
ing cooperative effort is to be treasured 
as an augury of better things. 

This example is of particular interest 
because it foreshadows what I hope may 
become a systematic and widespread 
procedure. The kind of service which 
was performed in this instance is par- 
ticularly appropriate for a state insti- 
tution to perform. While, therefore, 
I do not mean to imply that other col- 
leges and universities may not appropri- 
ately extend their operations into the 
field, I shall emphasize here particu- 
larly the responsibility of the State Uni- 
versity so to do. 


A state university has, it seems to me, 
several equally important and equally 
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compelling responsibilities. It shares 
with other universities the task of pro- 
viding young people the best possible 
general, professional, and graduate edu- 
cation, It shares also the task of re- 
search and of the advancement and dis- 
semination of knowledge. In so doing 
it serves both the interests of the people 
of the state which supports it and the 
needs of people everywhere. Research 
and scholarly production know no state 
boundaries. There are, however, cer- 
tain specific needs of the people of the 
state which it is the duty of the state 
university to try to meet with specially 
directed effort. It is of these that I 
wish to write. 


HE assistance that has been given 
the farmers of the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Department of Agri- 
culture is an example of what can be 
done. This department, of course, has 
the advantage of having at its disposal 
large Federal funds. Education cannot 
and probably should not hope to rely 
on this source of support; however, 
education should endeavor, within the 
limits of its resources, to perform a like 
service. The analogy is not complete, 
since the Department of Agriculture 
gives its services to the individual pro- 
ducer, the farmer, whereas, the School 
of Education can be of assistance chiefly 
to the professional staff. It is close 
enough, however, to be pertinent. 
Calls for assistance come frequently 
to the School of Education and to mem- 
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bers of its staff. Some of these are 
answered by individuals on the con- 
tractual basis. Many professors of 
education have conducted school sur- 
veys, have acted as consultants on 
building programs and curriculum re- 
organization, have made innumerable 
(and sometimes interminable) speeches 
at teachers’ meetings and other edu- 
cational gatherings, and have served on 
committees for the preparation of year- 
books and reports beyond number. All 
these activities constitute field service 
and help to advance the profession be- 
yond that which is accomplished by 
the initial preparation of teachers. They 
do not, however, completely meet the 
demand. 

The usual type of extension or field 
service in education is the conducting 
of courses at some place off the campus. 
Sometimes these courses are different 
from those held on the campus, and 
sometimes they are the same. When 
they are different they may have been 
adapted better to meet the needs of 
teachers in service. Too often, how- 
ever, they merely have been diluted as 
a concession to busy teachers who have 
not the time, the energy, or the incli- 
nation to do the work required in a 
first-class course. There is doubtless a 
place for extension courses of this type. 
The kind of extension service I have 
in mind, however, is different from 
these courses and different in some re- 
spects from any kind of extension serv- 
ice that commonly has been furnished 
by educational institutions. 

A typical case is represented by a 
request which came recently from a 
group of teachers in one of the junior 
high schools of the State for assistance 
in preparing a proposal for the re- 
organization of the curriculum of their 
school. No ready-made organization 
was in existence to which such a request 
could be referred, and no financial plan 
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for the compensation of persons per- 
forming such a service was in effect. 
Someone was found, however, who 
could guide the group and a financial 
plan was improvised for the occasion, 
so the particular demand was met. 

Many occasions for this kind of serv- 
ice occur, and many more would occur 
if an organization were set up to meet 
them. The help which the staff of the 
Curriculum Laboratory gave in the 
Alameda County Institute is a fine ex- 
ample of what could be done. Such help 
could be extended to other counties, 
though of course there would be a limit 
to the time and energy that could be 
devoted to this service. 


AN extensive group of projects which 
well could be studied in this manner 
falls in the area of curriculum study. 
Such projects would consist in the study 
of some local problem in the light of 
the results of educational research and 
of good modern practice. Such study is 
of double value: it gives the teachers 
and administrators a better grasp of 
the area of investigation than they 
could gain by a study carried on in the 
abstract ; and it contributes to the im- 
provement of practice in the school sys- 
tem. It is of direct benefit both to the 
individual and to the school. 

The projects which could be studied 
in this manner are endless. An example 
has been given from the curriculum. 
Such studies might be varied in scope. 
Some might cover the whole curriculum 
of a school system. Others might deal 
with a given level of the school or with 
a particular subject or field. Other 
projects might deal with methods, with 
counseling and guidance, with organi- 
zation, administration, finance, or build- 
ing programs. Still another class of 
projects might deal with the social back- 
ground or relations of the school, with 
the nature of the community and its 











demands on the school, with larger na- 
tional and international problems and 
their implications for the educational 
program. Some teachers might wish 
to delve into the foundations of edu- 
cational theory and practice as these 
appear in psychology, sociology, or phi- 
losophy. 

The projects which have been men- 
tioned consist to a large extent in the 
application of the results of research 
or of commonly accepted principles to 
local conditions. Other projects might 
more properly be called original re- 
search. Some facts about children, the 
way they learn and react to the school 
situation, their comprehension of the 
various units of the curriculum, and 
about the effect of various methods of 
teaching are gathered best in the school- 
room under ordinary school conditions. 
Such research, of course, requires suit- 
able preparation on the part of those 
who carry it on; but, granted such 
preparation, it may be of a high order 
of usefulness, 

The question may be raised whether 
this kind of work should be the basis 
for academic credit. Probably no rule 
on this point can be laid down. In some 
cases, the nature of the work may fit 
into a program for a higher degree and 
therefore may be credited toward such 
a degree. In other cases, recognition 
could be given which would serve for 
promotion credit. In other cases, the 
work may be of such an informal nature 
or the extent of responsibility assumed 
by the individuals of a group may be 
so indefinite that assignment of credit 
to individuals is inappropriate. Doubt- 
less this problem can be settled satis- 
factorily to all concerned when the vari- 
ous kinds of projects are planned in 
detail. 


5 bees development of these various 
kinds of field work requires the at- 
tention of a person who makes it his 
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chief business, as well as the codper- 
ation of members of the staff. For some 
time the School of Education and the 
Extension Division have been consider- 
ing the proposal to appoint an official 
who should represent both units in the 
promotion and administration of the 
kind of work which has been described. 
This proposal seems in a fair way to 
being realized within a reasonable 
period of time. If and when it is real- 
ized, the University will be able, more 
effectively than ever before, to make 
available to the teachers, administrators, 
and school systems of the State the as- 
sistance of its specially trained staff 
in attacking their local problems. In 
the meantime, the kind of codperative 
project which was carried on in Ala- 
meda County, and which is described 
in the accompanying article, may be 
extended to other places, in so far as 
the time and energy of the staff per- 
mit and suitable arrangements can be 
made.—FRANK N. FREEMAN, con- 
sultant editor; dean of the School of 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 





Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium, one of 

the biggest ever published in the 
JouRNAL, also is one of the most sig- 
nificant. Describing in detail the Army 
Specialized Training Program as it 
exists in California and other states of 
the Ninth Service Command, it sup- 
plies the information that young men 
in high schools and colleges and their 
counselors have been requesting and 
which previously has not been available. 
Following introductory articles which 
give an over-all picture of the ASTP, 
written by officers in charge of the pro- 
gram in the Ninth Service Command, 
appear descriptions of the ASTP pro- 
grams of eighteen universities in this 
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area and of the STAR programs of six 
junior colleges. All of these articles 
are extremely interesting, there being 
great variety from school to school in 
the programs themselves and in the 
manner in which they have been imple- 
mented. 

The symposium will serve high 
schools and junior colleges throughout 
the country as a guidance handbook, 
useful in making students aware of the 
opportunity for higher education pro- 
vided by the Army. Reporting as they 
do the various guidance techniques that 
have been worked out in connection 
with the ASTP, the articles serve also 
to suggest improvements that can be 
made in regular high school and college 
guidance services. Certain implications 
for the curriculum also grow out of 
these articles, for most of them report 
innovations that have been started in 
connection with the Army’s educational 
program. 

The symposium has been planned 
and organized by Dr. Merton E. Hill, 
director of admissions for the Uni- 
versity of California, and now on leave 
acting as educational consultant for the 
Ninth Service Command. Dr. Hill him- 
self writes the opening article. 

The symposium will be twice as long 
as the ordinary symposium appearing 
in the JouRNAL, and as a result the 
February issue will have almost half 
again as many pages as it would have 
had ordinarily. There will be no in- 
crease in the single copy cost for this 
issue despite the increased size. Indi- 
vidual copies will sell for 50 cents each, 
and in quantities of ten or more they 
will sell for 35 cents each. 

As announced last month, printing 
difficulties make it impossible for eight 
numbers of the JouRNAL to be pub- 
lished during the current school year, 
as normally would be the case; so the 
February issue is being enlarged to 
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compensate for the issue that will not 
appear. 





How Did They Get 
Such an Idea? 


667.) ONERS” always have a funny 

side. They carry to some ridicu- 
lous extreme the twisted ideas of a sort 
every teacher has encountered when 
pupils try to explain what they have 
read or heard. Such mistakes rarely 
occur when children describe what they 
have seen. The trouble comes from 
elusive words—words which have never 
been given that clarity of meaning 
which comes only from associating them 
with appropriate experiences. 

To the thoughtful teacher a “boner” 
has also a disturbing side. It means 
we have had a too complacent faith in 
mere words as a means of instruction. 
3eecher once said that words are merely 
convenient pegs on which to hang ideas. 
Arranging the pegs in a certain order 
does not insure that they are support- 
ing clear ideas—or even any ideas at 
all. The teacher who naively assumes 
that a word, or series of words, is even 
fairly equipped with meaning when pre- 
sented to the pupils is shocked at the 
misconceptions which appear on exami- 
nation papers. 

For a long time it has been taken for 
granted, apparently, that much of this 
confusion is inevitable and to be toler- 
ated as one of the disappointments that 
teachers must suffer. By way of expla- 
nation, a certain perversity of youthful 
mentality has been taken for granted, 
superinduced by classroom environ- 
ment. It has required war-time de- 
mands and an urgent need for both 
speed and accuracy in instruction to pro- 
voke a new appraisal of the facts and 
possibilities. The military.services could 
tolerate no fuzzy misinterpretations of 
directions, The fate of battles and the 
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lives of our fighting boys depend on un- 
erring responses. Complicated mecha- 
nisms must be understood and the de- 
tails of operation clearly grasped. War- 
time industry also is demanding a pre- 
cision both of skill and understanding. 

Out of the pressure of these needs 
has come a realization that words and 
verbal explanations alone will not suf- 
fice to bring about the clarity in learning 
upon which so much depends. The re- 
sult has been the development of a re- 
markable variety of visual aids which 
have not only made more speedy and 
accurate the instruction of those who 
are to engage in new activities, but 
which also have made obsolete some of 
our practices and assumptions as to 
teaching practices in the regular class- 
room. 


E have, of course, known about 

visual aids to teaching for a long 
time. They have been regarded usually 
as providing pleasant diversions from 
the more intellectual types of instruc- 
tion, or they may have been accepted as 
having permissible entertainment value 
which provides innocent relaxation for 
the pupils during the occasional period 
when motion pictures are shown. They 
have been regarded commonly as em- 
bellishments on the fringe of the real 
educational program, and very few 
teachers have made a serious attempt 
to utilize them as the essential source of 
important experience upon which verbal 
instruction is to be based. 

The nearest approach to any utili- 
zation of realistic experiences in the 
school as the basis for teaching has been 
in the laboratory. Even here it has too 
often been true that there is a lack of 
adequate connection between what the 
pupils study and what they see or do. 

The articles in this issue dealing with 
the newer developments for giving re- 
ality and precision to the outcomes of 


instruction by the various divisions of 
the military services have two highly im- 
portant implications for postwar teach- 
ing. The first of these grows out of 
the convincing values which have been 
demonstrated for materials and devices 
which give the learners an accurate and 
soundly related conception of the ma- 
terial presented. The other is the corre- 
sponding necessity of modifying in- 
structional practices so as to capitalize 
more fully on the first-hand experi- 
ences and perceptions which the pupils 
can derive from visual aids, thus pre- 
venting the too familiar misconceptions 
which verbal instruction alone often 
permits. 

This means that as much care and 
thought must be bestowed on the tech- 
nique of using visual materials as ever 
has been given to book assignments or to 
verbal explanations in imitation of the 
college lecture. Each of these new re- 
sponsibilities involves special problems 
which appropriately may be pointed out 
in this article because of some useful 
contribution toward their solution which 
are at least hinted in other articles of 
this issue. 


eo a practical standpoint, the 
usefulness of the more recently de- 
veloped visual aids will depend on their 
availability at reasonable cost and in 
sufficient variety to justify building 
plans of instruction around them. Their 
value in connection with the training 
of war-time workers has been so con- 
vincing to the United States Office of 
Education that a very comprehensive 
plan already is under way for providing 
a wide range of motion picture ma- 
terials for use in the schools. The funds 
set aside for this purpose during the 
current year will make possible the com- 
pletion of 200 educational films demon- 
strating the best practices in occupations 
ranging from metal work through com- 
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merce, agriculture, and geography, to 
teacher training. 

At the present time, production of 
thirty of these projected films, dealing 
mostly with the procedures and craft 
practices in the field of industrial edu- 
cation, is under way in California. The 
anticipated demand for these visual aids 
as a means of giving a clear and accu- 
rate picture of the activities in which 
skills are to be taught is indicated by 
the fact that 400 prints will be made of 
each of these films so that there will 
be from ten to fifteen copies available 
for loans to the schools within any 
population area such as the State of 
California. 

Another indication of the extent to 
which the possibilities of such materials 
are being recognized comes from the 
plans, not made public as yet, now under 
consideration by our nation’s wealthiest 
industrialist. He has made an invalu- 
able contribution already to the preser- 
vation in authentic visible form of many 
of the objective phases of Early Ameri- 
can life—historical buildings, imple- 
ments, and products. The visitor to the 
area in which these reconstructions are 
located gains a vivid and impressive 
understanding of the background of 
American life a century or more ago 
such as no array of printed volumes 
alone could give. 

The individual who has financed this 
undertaking now realizes that its value 
for better appreciation and understand- 
ing of American history is limited to 
those able to visit it in person, its serv- 
ice thus being limited to an extremely 
small number in comparison to our total 
population. With this realization in 
mind, he has already discussed with 
specialists in the field of visual materials 
the possibilities of a program involv- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars as 
a philanthropic contribution to provide 
educational services which could be 
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made available to every school in the 
nation. These and other projects now 
under serious consideration point to a 
new epoch in educational facilities such 
as few teachers yet realize. 
id should be obvious that these de- 
velopments will require radical 
revision in many of our teaching pro- 
cedures. So that the maximum useful- 
ness may be gained from visual aids, 
there will need to be a critical re- 
appraisal of the casual and indifferently 
planned preparation which is given to 
the lesson for which such materials are 
to be employed. We see best what we 
are on the alert to discover. The attitude 
and emotional tone of a group often 
determine the success or failure of an 
experience from the standpoint of de- 
sirable educational outcomes. 

These materials, including not only 
motion pictures but a great variety of 
objects and activities inside and outside 
the classroom, will require an extensive 
revision of teaching practices. The in- 
stitutions engaged in teacher education 
will have obligations imposed by such 
developments, but it will be upon the 
great number of teachers now in serv- 
ice that the responsibility will rest for 
making those readjustments essential to 
the successful utilization of resources 
which promise a challenging adventure 
in the improvement of teaching.— 
Frank W. Tuomas, president, Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education; 
president, Fresno State College. 





Definitions to Accompany 
The Symposium 


HAT readers of the current sym- 
posium may be able to distinguish 
between certain types of visual materials 
discussed therein, Lt. Jay D. Dresser, 
who writes one of the articles, furnishes 
the following set of definitions : 
A slide film is a series of codrdinated 
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still pictures printed on a roll of 35-mm. 
film. 

Slide films may vary from the silent 
type to that with sound, which often is 
called a “gong opera.” The films may be 
in color or printed in black-and-white. 
They may be the conventional two- 
dimensional photograph or the third- 
dimensional variety in natural color with 
all of the illusion of depth and true per- 
spective. 

The silent slide film makes use of 
titles to carry the text or explanation of 
the material pictured. The sound film 
employs a recording that carries a com- 
mentary concerning the film. 

The term “gong opera” has been given 
to the sound slide film because of the 


sound of a small bell or chime that serves 
as a signal to the projector operator to 
turn to the next picture. 





A Correction 


MISSTATEMENT appears in the 
A table on page 475 of the article by 
W. F. Holtrop which appeared in the 
December issue of the JOURNAL as a 
result of an editorial error. The words 
which appear in parentheses at the head 
of the columns, reading “figures in pa- 
rentheses indicate the number of stu- 
dents reaching the 100-pound mark,” 
should have read “figures in parentheses 
indicate the number of students im each 
grade.” 





q Probably school people have been more impressed by the visual aids programs 
of the Army and Navy than by any other phase of the educational work going 
forward in the Armed Services. The manner in which certain learning has been 
speeded by use of visual aids, the success with which various skills and procedures 
have been standardized, the ease with which new techniques have been taken to 
men in the field when there was no time to bring personnel back for training at a 
base—all these have been accomplished almost phenomenally by the effective and 
extensive use of visual aids. The articles which compose this symposium, therefore, 
should be of great interest to teachers everywhere, for they suggest much that will 
be of value in the improvement of our teaching in the schools of America. 

The articles report on developments in the Army and in the Navy. They tell of 
the use of motion pictures, of animated films, of slide films, and of nonphotographic 
training aids. They describe how the various aids are planned and constructed and 
discuss the effectiveness of their use. They point out, in many cases, the specific 
implications which Service use of these aids has for the schools. 

The symposium was planned by Dr. Frank W. Thomas, president of the Fresno 
State College and president of the California Society of Secondary Education, and 
by Lieutenant Reginald Bell, a consultant in the Navy's Training Film Branch, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and associate professor of education on leave from Stanford’s 
School of Education. 

Contributing articles are the following: Franklin R. Thomas, technical sergeant 
in the Motion Picture Unit of the Air Forces; Lieutenants Bell and Jay D. Dresser of 
the Navy's Training Film Branch, Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C.; Lt. Com- 
mander William Exton Jr., and Lt. Francis W. Noél, both of the Navy's Training Aids 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. Lt. Orville Goldner, who 
was to have contributed to the symposium, was sent overseas before he could 
complete his manuscript. 

The symposium is introduced by two important statements, the first an editorial 
by Doctor Thomas, and the second, a fine statement with regard to the importance 
of the motion picture as an educational medium, written exclusively for the “Journal” 
by Walt Disney, known throughout the world for the animated cartoons which he 
has produced. 

















The Fature of the Motion Picture 
As an Educatiouai Medium 


I can forsee the use of the motion picture as an 
educational medium. We have had ample evidence of this 
trend with results obtained by the armed forces through 
training pictures and other types of semi-educational 
films we are currently making. The great step forward 
will be made in this field when leading educators - and 
it is happening today - find expression of their teachings 
through the motion picture. 

Films will be a great means of education - and I can 
visualize ution they will be shown in every classroom in 
the world - but their real worth will be established only 
when the men who teach join with the producers in present=- 
ing their thoughts in a way which will hold their classes «= 
in other words, educate through entertainment. Films will 
never replace the textbook mrpletely, but will supplement 
bed 





the written word and working as a team undgibésddly will 





Walt Disney 











To Walt Disney, the educational world will be forever indebted for his pioneer- 
ing with the animated cartoon. In such pictures as “Snow White,” “Fantasia,” and 
the Donald Duck cartoons, prepared solely for entertainment, he showed that ani- 
mation deals in terms of a universal understanding; and in such productions as 
“Victory Through Air Power” and in the training films which he and his associ- 
ates have prepared for the Armed Services, he has unveiled animation as an educa- 
tional device of unbelievable potency. It is a great honor for the JourRNAL to be 
able to include the statement presented on this page, written especially for this 
symposium, by Mr. Disney, whose leadership in the field of visual education 
qualifies him as a truly great educator. 














EN in the animated cartoon busi- 

ness realized long ago the edu- 
cational possibilities of animation and 
knew that its eventual adaptation to 
training-film technique was merely a 
question of time. The various uses to 
which animation could be put seemed 
unlimited. Its power to catch and hold 
alert attention was unique, since it 
gave life and action to any material 
it touched. The only serious question 
was one of costs and returns. The film 
industry is, after all, a business. It asks, 
at least, a fair prospect of compensation 
before embarking upon an expensive 
adventure, 

As long as there was no specific de- 
mand, the big studios continued to fill 
existing contracts, finding cheaper and 
better ways to make the films, and ex- 
ploring new fields of entertainment. 
The more idealistic men felt that we 
were in the field of adult education al- 
ready—teaching people to see humor in 
their daily lives, teaching them to relax 
and enjoy themselves, and reminding 
them of the simple, fundamental virtues 
that have made fairy tales live through 
generations in many lands. The more 
commercially minded merely grunted 
that children get in for half-price. The 
small, independent organizations, with 
no release commitments and thus free 
to explore the needs of our educational 
system, had neither the personnel nor 
the equipment to cause such excitement. 

Without definite contracts, no one 
could get enthusiastic about the ideals 
involved in converting a million-dollar 
entertainment business to an educational 
proposition, financed by the limited 
funds of isolated schools. 





Animated Cartoons Join the 
Teaching Staff 


q By FRANKLIN R. THOMAS 





q This fine article gives an interpreta- 
tion of the effectiveness of the Mickey 
Mouse-type characters in terms of the 
psychology of learning that should be 
read by every schoolman. From it one 
catches a vision of a more effective 
education than any we have ever 
dreamed of before. 

The first half of the article describes 
the experiences of the Motion Picture 
Unit of the Air Forces with animation 
in training films, and the second half 
analyzes the future of animation in 
the educational field. Author of the 
article is Technical Sergeant Thomas. 
who, after entering the Armed Forces 
in 1942, was assigned to the Unit men- 
tioned above to plan and supervise 
the animation of instructional films for 
training centers. A Stanford graduate, 
Sergeant Thomas was a member of 
the Disney staff before the war. He 
served as leading animator for “Snow 
White” and was animation director 
for both “Pinnochio” and “Bambi.” 





HE war made this conversion not 

only necessary, but immediate. Con- 
fronted with the most gigantic edu- 
cational problem in history, the armed 
forces used every means available to 
teach and teach quickly. The moving 
picture was only one method, but it had 
two advantages over all others. It gave 
everyone a front row seat at demon- 
strations which previously had been 
limited to very small groups, and it 
standardized training throughout the 
country. Although official bulletins list 
in detail the standard way of perform- 
ing all functions, by the time this infor- 
mation is relayed to the men in train- 
ing camps all sorts of variations have 
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occurred, due mainly to the individu- 
ality of the teachers. But one accurate 
film immediately coordinates the teach- 
ing of these thousands of different in- 
structors. 

So the first films showed the accepted 
way to handle equipment, or the way 
in which various mechanisms work. 
Everything that could be demonstrated 
by an instructor was photographed. 
What had been done in the classroom 
before was now put on the screen, with 
nothing lost, not even the dullness. 


The one possible addition was the 
use of animation to clarify charts and 
diagrams, too many of these being as 
complicated as the elaborate inventions 
of Rube Goldberg, which were highly 
amusing only if one had the time to 
figure them out. Relieving the student 
of the necessity to search for the start- 
ing point and then follow an elaborate 
chain of arrows, to understand the pro- 
gressive movement of a piece of ma- 
chinery, animation made it possible for 
him to start with one single object and 
gradually build on to it, so that his at- 
tention was fixed at all times on the 
specific point being made. The eye al- 
ways will follow a moving object, so 
we were able to control the student’s 
interest up to a certain point. 

This type of animation was nothing 
new, for dotted lines and arrows indi- 
cating movement had even invaded 
newsreels by this time. What was new 
was that the top men in the industry, 
both those in the studios at home and 
those in the animation units in every 
branch of the Service were working on 
these “‘diagrammatic”’ pictures. 

Scripts usually were prepared and 
approved by men who knew their busi- 
ness, but not animation ; and as long as 
we in the animation field didn’t know 
their business, our job became one of 
turning out the diagrams they called for 
as fast as we could. Photography would 
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give the actual appearance of an object 
the men would be working with, and 
we would show how it works. Speed 
was essential and since it took longer 
to draw something than it did to photo- 
graph what already existed, we had to 
find the quickest and cheapest way to 
achieve a result. 

The apparent solution was to elimi- 
nate all picture technique and present 
the subject as simply and directly as 
possible. The fact that our part, or the 
film as a whole, might be dull was not 
considered since it was assumed that 
the necessity of learning the informa- 
tion would be apparent to the soldier. 
But a disturbing thing happened when 
these films were presented in training 
camps. The audience went to sleep. 

This was not entirely the fault of the 
films, since the men were going through 
a period of rigorous training and the 
projection rooms were not as conducive 
to learning as they were to rest. But 
the men did show some discretion in 
what they slumbered through and what 
they stayed awake for, and from this 
we learned that some picture technique 
had to be put back into the product. 

Good stories with suspense always 
arouse interest, but these are difficult 
to apply to subjects like the care and 
maintenance of a mattress cover. But 
we knew how to use showmanship and 
how to dramatize events and put excite- 
ment into commonplace situations from 
our past experience, so we in the Mo- 
tion Picture Unit of the Air Forces 
began to apply these ideas even to our 
arrows and dotted lines. Somehow, we 
had to make the ideas dramatic and ex- 
citing enough that the men would want 
to learn about them. 


HIS difficulty was not easily over- 
come since our story content had to 
be approved by the technical adviser. 
He was vitally interested in his subject, 











or he would not have become an au- 
thority on it. He could not understand 
anyone’s not being interested in it, there- 
fore, or not being able to understand 
it; he wanted them to know and love 
every little detail. He was right in that 
this material did have to be put over 
to the men, but we knew that it had to 
be presented within the limits of their 
understanding. 

In his introduction to a completely 
new subject, the soldier was presented 
with a block of information. It was 
clear and concise, but before the new 
idea was settled firmly in place, the in- 
structor in the film began to build upon 
it. In a short time the student had a 
teetering tower of blocks, each balanced 
on the other, and the whole structure 
depending on his understanding and 
acceptance of each little block. 

This was an impossible situation be- 
cause in anyone absorbing new infor- 
mation, there is a dead spot of mental 
fatigue where the mind for a time can- 
not continue to absorb. Thus, the stu- 
dent emerged from these early train- 
ing films with a smattering of infor- 
mation, a handful of blocks that were 
not stacked one on the other. In study- 
ing these isolated blocks, we found that 
the reason he retained this particular in- 
formation was because something about 
it, or the way it happened to be pre- 
sented, enabled him to associate it with 
previous knowledge. 

The basis of all our commercial 
pictures in the past had been situations 
that would be familiar to everybody, 
experiences that would be nearly uni- 
versal, with a minimum of sophisticated 
or professional humor. So once again 
we found where animation could be 
used to advantage in the training films. 
Repetition of our main points from a 
cartoon standpoint made those points 
more forceful, and occasional injections 
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of cartoon sequences, whether for 
humor or mere relaxation, eliminated 
the mental fatigue and its accompany- 
ing blind spots for the retention of facts. 
We were learning our first lessons as 
educators and had taken the first steps 
toward adapting what we know about 
making pictures to this business of 
teaching. 

Within a year, the diagrammatic film 
had “grown up.” It was being used in 
a variety of different ways, each use 
calling for a different technique in its 
presentation, but the basis for all later 
refinement had been achieved. Easily 
the outstanding exponent of this de- 
velopment was Walt Disney’s Victory 
Through Atr Power. Whatever the 
criticism might be of the theory it ad- 
vanced, it is unexcelled as a showcase 
of what can be done with charts and 
diagrams. It even proved to be an 
excellent contrast within itself of the 
difference between traditional lecture 
methods and the new use of animation 
to stimulate interest and vitalize the sub- 
ject being presented. Since this film 
was a private enterprise, it did not have 
the same strict budget that the Govern- 
ment-contracted films had, nor quite 
the same time restrictions which ordi- 
narily prevent elaborate work. 

Working under budget and time limi- 
tations, all of us had to find other ways 
to attain the degree of interest which 
under normal conditions might be found 
in these unusual and exciting diagrams. 
By using good taste and clever design, 
we were able to “dress up” a boring 
subject, but this alone could not make 
the picture better. Possibly we had 
reached the end of what could be done 
with diagrams, or maybe we were get- 
ting a new conception of what should 
be done to make interesting training 
films, and what place the animated car- 
toon had in them. 





P to now our chief concern had 
been to make men visualize what 
previously had been just a bunch of 
words. Where lecturers had had diffi- 
culty in showing what they were driving 
toward until they reached the end, we 
were able to define the finished product 
and present the relationship of all the 
steps leading up to it, thereby giving a 
complete picture of the course at the 
start. But this was only the beginning. 
All of this work had been limited to 
tangible objects and methods of deal- 
ing with them. Just as other fields were 
open to the visual education films as a 
whole, so were there greater uses for 
the cartoon. 

Inspirational films were needed which 
would arouse a desire to learn. Indoctri- 
nation and orientation subjects had to be 
presented. There were pictures needed 
on natural phenomena which could not 
be seen and psychological influences 
which could not be photographed. Only 
animation could cover these assign- 
ments, but it would have to be done with 
animated ‘‘characters,”’ like Donald 
Duck or Bugs Bunny. And character 
animation had been left out of all our 
scripts—this had been due largely to 
the length of time required to make a 
regular cartoon short, anywhere from 
six months to a year. 

Character animation also meant hu- 
mor, and there was always the question 
of how much levity to associate with 
a subject like the setting of the timing 
device on a bomb, or the necessity of 
flying a certain maneuver in such a way 
that the last half of it wasn’t flown 
underground. The message of all the 
films was grim and vital, and it was 
difficult to say that the film should not 
be the same way. But a soldier’s whole 
training is grim and vital; yet being 
human, he needs humor and relaxation, 
and he will learn his new life only 
through constant reference and associ- 
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ation with the old. We were convinced 
that some form of cartoon humor had 
to be introduced. 


HILE the units in the service had 

been working on the problems of 
the diagrammatic film the larger studios 
back home had been filling Government 
orders for films that called for charac- 
ter animation. The first of these were 
some form of propaganda. Since the 
ordinary cartoon we see in our thea- 
ters carries some mild form of moral— 
similar to fairy stories and fables—it 
was a natural step to convert this moral 
to a more timely subject—like buying 
bonds or paying one’s income tax. 
Disney put the seven dwarfs to work, 
showing how easy it was to clean up the 
breeding grounds of the malaria mos- 
quito and had sturdy little red corpuscle 
characters build an arsenal through vac- 
cination against the invasion of big, 
black germs. Contracts began to specify 
character animation in many studio 
orders; and, before long, the perennial 
rookie, SNAFU, was recounting the 
DOs and DON’Ts of Army life in 
the biweekly newsreel for men in the 
service. 

The value of this work was recog- 
nized quickly, and character animation 
made its entrance into the straight train- 
ing film. Because of the time element, 
we limited ourselves to very short se- 
quences; but the success of these even 
was instantaneous, and we had made 
our most important step forward as a 
production unit. 


Writing a picture for animation is a 
totally different procedure from regu- 
lar screen writing, and it now became 
necessary to have the animators help 
plan the pictures to insure the most 
effective use of their medium. Most of 
us had growing personal convictions on 
the type of pictures that should be made, 
but this was our first real opportunity 
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to ascertain just what subjects could 
be handled better in animation than in 
photography. War-time restrictions on 
time, money, and personnel kept us 
from a full experimentation on the 
possibilities of the cartoon, but we could 
begin to determine and prove the places 
where it should be used. There were 
only a few of these of which we were 
sure, 


HE first place where we knew the 

cartoon should be used, of course, 
was in diagrams. The clarity and power 
of a single drawing is worth a thou- 
sand words. My history book even 
credited Thomas Nast with the destruc- 
tion of Boss Tweed’s political domi- 
nation in Tammany Hall. We already 
had established our value in this field 
and indicated the almost endless possi- 
bilities for refinement and variety in 
this type of work. 

The second matter about which we 
were rather sure was with regard to hu- 
mor. The films not only needed humor, 
but the unique cartoon type. Lessons 
learned with a laugh, like those learned 
with great emotional stress, are seldom 
forgotten. More than that, we can 
laugh only at the things we under- 
stand—no one laughs when he doesn’t 
get the point. If we establish the points 
of our pictures so that they bring a 
laugh, we know that the point gets over. 
Humor also will not only sustain inter- 
est in dull subjects, but it will supply 
the relaxation we need when mental 
fatigue starts to bring confusion. 

Third, through the use of the car- 
toon character, we can give interest and 
freshness to ideas so old and well- 
known they are virtually forgotten. 
Some of this may still result from the 
novelty of our medium, but there is 
an immediate response to the entrance 
on the screen of a cartoon character. 
When our Army pictures are shown, 
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this interest and sympathy are in sharp 
contrast to the reaction caused by the 
cultured sergeant who usually explains 
the material in the film. No matter how 
much he tries to be a “good Joe” and 
speak man to man, the fellow on the 
screen is licked before he starts—for 
privates still are conditioned against 
sergeants, This psychology holds true 
anywhere when the subject is at all 
formidable to the student. By using a 
cartoon character as narrator, we can 
make the most complicated material be- 
come warm and friendly, if not actually 
simple. 

Fourth, through caricature and satire 
we cannot only reach our point more 
directly, but also make it more perti- 
nent. Animation is true caricature from 
every standpoint. Every action and 
every thought is refined and boiled down 
to the essence of the idea with all ex- 
traneous matter deleted, followed by an 
exaggeration and magnification of these 
essential ideas to the point where they 
are broad and unforgettable. The very 
nature of the medium is such that the 
message must be unmistakable and that 
all “dead” footage be eliminated, all of 
which contributes to the main premise 
that no other medium can achieve a 
point as rapidly without giving the feel- 
ing of being rushed or forced. It is not 
necessary to understand these purely 


‘technical points of cartoon production, 


but they must be recognized in the plan- 
ning of a training film and choice of the 
manner in which it is to be presented. 

Fifth, through fantasy we can stimu- 
late imagination to a fuller grasp of new 
ideas. We know that new thoughts 
must be presented in such a way that 
they can be related to the present knowl- 
edge of the student if he is to retain 
them. We know also that in spite of 
the consistent perfection of assembly- 
line methods of production, machines 
seem to develop individual personali- 
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ties, peculiar habits of working or not 
working that make them seem tempera- 
mental. Most people name their cars, 
all pilots name their planes, and the 
basis of most superstitions is the as- 
sumed possession of human powers by 
inanimate objects. If we name the ob- 
ject first, and define its personality, its 
traits and habits, it immediately becomes 
an old friend, even before we know 
just what task it performs or how it 
works. 

Let us suppose that we had the job of 
explaining electricity to some men who 
still were using kerosene lamps. Where 
could we start? Voltage, current resist- 
ance, transformers, condensers—even 
the terms are foreign to anything they 
know. But what if we represented cur- 
rent as a nervous, excitable little guy, 
a character based on the conventional- 
ized drawing of jagged lightning, and 
maybe even went so far as to call him 
Calvin Current? Voltage would be the 
strong man or health enthusiast who 
always is pushing Current on his way 
down the tunnel of wire that directs 
his course, and Reginald Resistance is 
the belligerent opponent who obstructs 
the way. By defining in terms of human 
conduct the way these characters be- 
have at their jobs, we make them fa- 
miliar to the men at once, and the way 
is clear for the presentation of any 
problem in the field of electricity. 

This does not have to be as childish 
as it may sound. Any complete simpli- 
fication of a complex subject would ap- 
pear juvenile except for the methods 
of association used in its presentation. 
If this theoretical world of make-believe 
we use in our explanation is made of 
parts which relate to childhood experi- 
ences and surroundings, it is definitely 
for very young persons. But if it is 
related to what is peculiarly adult ap- 
preciation and understanding, it takes 
on an entirely different flavor. 
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The special problem in an adult 
interpretation is the wide variety in 
backgrounds and experiences in the au- 
dience. If the picture is directed at a 
limited group which already has had 
unique and specific training in an ad- 
vanced subject, we have a basis for our 
association that all will understand, but 
if our subject is general, much more 
consideration must be given to what is 
not only universal knowledge, but what 
is universal reaction to this knowledge. 


eo these five points we have 

convictions, but not complete proof. 
Many ideas are being tried today which 
as yet cannot be judged as to eventual 
value in teaching, and others are still 
being formulated. As new problems 
come up, new solutions will be worked 
out, which will be both a refinement and 
growth of what we have done in the 
past and a test of our new ideas. 

It is still too early either to give a 
complete appraisal or to establish rules 
for the use of the animated cartoon in 
training films. We are convinced that 
its potential powers have not yet been 
realized, but we are gradually determin- 
ing in what direction they lie. In spite 
of the growth that has been brought 
about by the war and its vast training 
program, it will be the postwar era that 
will bring fullest realization of these 
potentialities, through the switch in 
standards from a premium on speed 
of production to a desire for the highest 
quality picture, the quality that alone 
can give the added force, interest, and 
clarity needed. 


But quality costs money, and the plan 
for distribution and payment which 
would establish the market and the 
revenue has not been advanced. If the 
finished products are standardized 
enough for use throughout the coun- 
try, and groups throughout the country 
make use of them, they can be reason- 











able in price. But there must be the 
demand or, at least the assurance, that 
a good product is needed and will be 
recognized before such a product will 
be placed on the market. Undoubtedly 
there will be small-scale production of 
educational films using animation after 
the war, but these necessarily will be 
low-budget pictures, limited in scope, 
because of the distribution problem. 

Opinions vary greatly as to the way 
the full growth of the visual teaching 
aid will eventually be brought about. 
Men in the new small studios which 
have sprung up to handle the vast 
quantities of orders thrust upon the 
entire animation industry feel that low 
overhead costs will enable them to com- 
pete in price with larger studios. But 
since they lack the personnel to handle 
extensive orders, they can begin only 
in a very small way, gradually growing 
as they succeed and prove themselves 
over a period of years. Men in the 
larger studios believe that enough edu- 
cators already have become interested 
that a program of major proportions 
will be started very soon. They admit 
that it would have to be done through 
endowment funds such as many colleges 
have or with some kind of federal edu- 
cational grant, but they feel that these 
possibilities are not as remote as might 
be commonly believed. 

Obviously, the most important films 
will be made for national associations 
which are in a position of central con- 
trol to define the material and finance the 
production. Progressive associations or 
unions desiring to train apprentices or 
improve and standardize the work of 
their members would be logical groups 
to want training films. Only recently, 
a dentist asked me what could be done 
in a propaganda film to impress the 
layman with the painless efficiency in 
modern dental methods so that more 
people will take advantage of preventive 
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measures, and, of course, see a dentist 
more often. My personal reaction was 
that what he needs is films that will train 
all dentists to be as painlessly efficient 
as he claims to be. 


Another possible consumer would be 
the manufacturing firms that produce 
equipment used by schools. A picture 
advertising the product would be most 
widely used, naturally, if it were a truly 
beneficial aid to teaching the subjects 
that require the specific equipment. If 
these firms serviced enough schools, 
they could afford this expense in their 
advertising budget and pave the way 
for eventual films without prejudice, 
requested by the schools themselves. 


LL of these distribution methods 
have been in use for several years 
already, but not on the scale we are con- 
sidering, nor with any amount of ani- 
mation used in what we now call the 
“modern” way. There are historical 
films about our early struggles as a na- 
tion, scientific films, especially about 
nature and wild life, social studies, 
everything from safe-driving pictures 
to travelogues which are supposed to 
inspire an interest in geography. Too 
many of these films are adapted from 
an original commercial release for them 
to represent any real effort toward meet- 
ing the needs of visual education. Too 
many, actually, were not very good 
pictures on the commercial market. 
The usual travelogue presupposes a 
keen interest in the country the audience 
is about to see. Certainly, nothing is 
done to arouse such an interest. One 
wise Swedish author, Selma Lagerlof, 
realized the need for “personalized” ge- 
ography when she wrote The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils, a book designed 
to give Swedish children a better knowl- 
edge of their own country through the 
experiences of Nils. This story, im- 
mensely popular with children of many 
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countries today, accomplished its pur- 
pose thoroughly in teaching not only 
the geography of Sweden, but in de- 
veloping a personal feeling for the coun- 
try. If we were to carry this idea fur- 
ther and present it on film, children 
would have the added advantage of 
actually seeing the country they were 
beginning to know and would be much 
more interested in learning whatever 
else about the country the teacher felt 
should be included in their course of 
study. 

A film of this type could be as general 
or specific as is desired. The general 
types for orientation and indoctrina- 
tion, and the inspirational film which is 
designed to arouse an interest in a sub- 
ject, probably will be rented by schools 
eventually, since they will be shown 
only at the start of the semester. The 
more technical films are likely to be 
bought, as there is decided value in run- 
ning them again and again throughout 
the course to refresh the student’s mind 
on the subject and the relationship of 
the individual parts to the whole. 

Highly technical pictures dealing with 
advanced subjects would .have to be 
made under contract to a central group 
representing the institutions that would 
use the film. The possibilities for mak- 
ing these films available to the schools 
generally vary so with the types of films 
that can be made that it is difficult to 
propose a plan for all. And there is no 
apparent limitation to the types of films 
or the subjects that can be covered. We 
have no failures behind us, only weak 
pictures made by unqualified men, and 
the schedules ahead of us continue to 
call for new discoveries in the develop- 
ment of our medium. 

But before there can be any large- 
scale production or continued develop- 
ment in the postwar world, there will 
have to be a certain amount of standard- 
ization in at least the basic subjects. 
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Since a single department of one school 
could never finance a film by itself, it 
must compromise its demands so that 
the same film could be used in all 
schools. This should not be too great 
a problem, but authority would have to 
come from the schools. The creator of 
the films is hardly in a position to judge 
what should be taught. His job instead 
is to bring clarity and life to material 
which otherwise would be vague and 
dull. Perhaps the most effective de- 
velopments will require some codpera- 
tive planning agency in which educator 
and animator will collaborate. 


HE fields of subject matter which 
deal with objective facts and physi- 
cal processes will offer no difficulty. In 
fact, visualization of such material al- 
ready is far advanced in films employ- 
ing both animation and live-action pho- 
tography. But education seeks further 
to develop desirable attitudes and ideals. 
In some cases the statement of the fact 
is not even as important as the more 
intangible moral significance of the in- 
formation. The Army met this prob- 
lem with indoctrination and orientation 
pictures designed not only to acquaint 
the soldier with what his new life would 
be, but in some measure to establish or 
control his reaction to it. To break 
down the established ideals of fair play 
which have no place in desperate hand- 
to-hand fighting with a ruthless enemy, 
men were shown Kill Or Be Killed, 
which prepared them for the grim com- 
bat tactics they soon would be taught. 
Other men destined for bomber crews 
and patrol squads, where teamwork is 
essential, had to be led to appreciate the 
importance of each individual’s job, but, 
more than that, had to learn the thrills 
of loyal comradeship and to take pride 
in the unit’s success. 
Modern education has a similar prob- 
lem in preparing the students for the 
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complex and changing social problems 
they will face. The fact that the motion 
picture is the most potent force for 
dealing with these subjects has been 
illustrated by the sharp criticism which 
arises when questionable films are 
shown. Early films dealing with gang- 
sters were found to place such impor- 
tance on the criminal that he became 
idealized in young minds, and producers 
hurriedly had to switch to a glorification 
of the G-man. Prior to this the me- 
thodical thoroughness of the organized 
forces of the law had been considered 
too colorless either to attract or hold at- 
tention. Too often the ideals that repre- 
sent a stable and secure civilization lack 
the native excitement and emotional ap- 
peal which are so necessary to stimu- 
late active interest. 

Aren’t we ready now for a positive 
program of vitalizing, or even glamor- 
izing the higher educational aims of de- 
sired attitudes and ideals? In such an 
undertaking, the use of animation has 
some distinctive values. It can touch 
an abstract quality or idea with its cre- 
ative magic and give it a warm person- 
ality. A hint of this is seen in Pinoc- 
chio, where Conscience takes a very 
lively form. The appeal of the charac- 
ters of animation is international and 
universal, free from the provincial 
identity of human actors. This feature 
takes on especial importance if there 
is to be a sincere attempt in postwar 
education to promote common under- 
standings and international acceptance 
of ideas essential to the growth of good 
will. 


| the armies of occupation there will 

be, perhaps, an officer in charge of 
establishing the educational system in 
the conquered countries. His may be 
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the exciting and vastly important task 
of directing the thinking of a dis- 
illusioned people. The seeds he plants 
easily can influence the future course 
of whole nations. Suppose these men 
are able to carry with them the same 
films that are being used in our schools, 
bringing to another country the same 
code of ethics and appreciation of values 
that our students are being taught, the 
same relative importance of historical 
events and the same respect for facts in 
the fields of social and political science. 
Without conflicting with national pride, 
such films could bring a new era of 
enlightenment and common under- 
standing. 

Many people believe that certain 
racial characteristics are so inherently 
strong in foreign populations that these 
peoples are incapable of understanding 
our viewpoint, yet 45 per cent of the 
revenue from the Disney films. has been 
from outside the United States. Virtu- 
ally every country in the world has thus 
indicated already its appreciation and 
acceptance of the morals and basic 
ideals of living contained in these films 
as well as the manner of presentation. 

How far similar types of films could 
go toward destroying generations of 
hate is pure conjecture, but we know 
we can teach with them and get our 
ideas over with more sureness and speed 
than by lecture methods. We know that 
through widespread distribution we can 
reach a world-wide audience and that 
also we can reach that audience effec- 
tively through appeal to what we have 
found to be universal interests and 
emotions. This opens an intriguing 
field for animation and the visual edu- 
cation film, as well as posing a whimsi- 
cal question—Is Mickey Mouse our 
most promising hope for lasting peace? 








Visual Aids Expedite Navy 


Training Program ¢ raanas w. not 


AXIMUM learning in minimum 
time is the prime objective of 
Navy training. In a curriculum keyed 
to ever-changing operational require- 
ments, training methods and materials 
must be fast; and they must be sure. 
War offers no choice but to be right 
and to be quick or to be dead. 
Attainment of this vital training ob- 
jective is being expedited greatly by 
the extensive use of audio-visual in- 
structional aids throughout the Navy. 
The following paragraphs describe the 
manner in which this use is developing. 


S standardized curricula are estab- 
lished, a Joint Board of Review, 
comprised of officers from both the 
curriculum and the Training Aids Sec- 
tions of the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, appraises and selects suitable aids 
to implement training. Availability of 
training aids does not, however, dictate 
the curriculum; aids are recommended 
after the curriculum has been planned. 
Lists of recommended aids then are sent 
to the appropriate training activities. If 
suitable aids are not available, the Board 
recommends their production and coun- 
sels on the educational aspects involved. 
It is axiomatic that all instructional 
aids should be produced and distributed 
in terms of their intended or planned 
use. Effective utilization involves se- 
lection of the right materials at the 
right time, proper use of aids in terms 
of good educational practices, and con- 
tinual evaluation by both instructors 
and students of materials, methods, and 
results. 


This job cannot be done by printed 
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q The author of this article, Lieutenant 
Noél, USNR. is director of visual edu- 
cation of the Santa Barbara City and 
County Schools, on leave in the Navy. 
His current naval assignment is as 
officer-in-charge of the Bureau of Na- 
val Personnel training aids utilization 
program. In this assignment Lieuten- 
ant Noél has been instrumental in 
guiding the development of a pro- 
gram which is not only important to 
the war effort but which is highly sig- 
nificant to American education. 

It is of special interest to readers of 
the “Journal” that many prominent 
California educators have current as- 
signment in the Navy’s utilization pro- 
gram. These include: Lieutenants 
Robert B. Abbott, Carl T. Cobbs, Roy 
L. Driggers, George F. Grimes, R. V. 
Lawson, Henry W. Magnuson, Irving 
R. Melbo, Lynne C. Monroe, Amos G. 
Ogborn, and Clarence E. Spencer; 
Lieutenants (j.g.) Julio L. Bortolazzo, 
Wallace H. Brierly, George E. Browne, 
James Campilio, Raymond E. Denno, 
Margaret W. Divizia, Donald D. Lay, 
Dixon L. MacQuiddy, Donald S. New- 
comer, Russell J. Smith, Harry J. Skelly, 
Edward E. Swingle, Howard C. Wal- 
ters, William M. Williams, and Albert 
F. Zech; and Ensign Leonard E. Sven- 
son. 





military directives; it requires trained 
personnel. To provide the personnel 
designated as audio-visual utilization 
officers, the Navy has chosen leaders 
in the audio-visual field. Selection was 
based on (1) general qualifications as 
naval officers, (2) broad educational 
training and experience, (3) specialized 
experience and training in the audio- 











visual administrative field, (4) per- 
sonal characteristics, including proved 
leadership, resourcefulness, initiative, 
perseverance, cooperativeness, and en- 
thusiasm for the audio-visual move- 
ment. 

Before being assigned to permanent 
duty, each officer is brought to the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel for orien- 
tation. This consists of (1) familiari- 
zation with the available aids through 
preview and appraisal, (2) observation 
of production methods and facilities, 
(3)discussions involving curricular ap- 
plications and preparation of lists of 
aids for the curriculum, (4) demonstra- 
tions of utilization techniques, (5) in- 
formation about sources of aids and 
distribution services, and (6) an under- 
standing of general policies affecting 
the program. 

Once assigned to his permanent duty 
station, an officer is responsible to the 
director of training of that district or 
activity. Through the staff relationship 
which it maintains, however, the Bu- 
reau assists in developing uniform 
utilization practices. This assistance is 
provided through (1) field coordination 
which is accomplished by traveling offi- 
cers who help solve special problems, 
initiate and lead conferences, exchange 
information about successful practices 
in other districts, and report back to 
the Bureau the progress of the pro- 
gram; (2) publications on utilization 
techniques for each type of aid. Ex- 
amples of these are the manual, More 
Learning in Less Time,’ the TraDiv 
Letter (a monthly magazine for naval 
personnel only, featuring training prob- 
lems), and Training Aids Guides for 
specific films and recordings; (3) re- 
ports of conferences; (4) planning and 
production of appropriate aids other 

1 Now available to the public at publication 


cost, from Business Screen Magazine, 157 E. 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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than training films and filmstrips ;? 
and (5) any special help needed by the 
officers. 

It is to be noted especially that these 
utilization officers do not leave the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel with any de- 
tailed orders. They are on their own 
and free to develop a program meeting 
the particular training needs of the 
activity to which they are assigned. 
Their accomplishment depends largely 
on ability to convince the local com- 
mand. On the whole they have not had 
much difficulty in doing this, for naval 
officers have been quick to see the value 
of such a service and have encouraged 
its development. 


HE primary job of these utilization 

officers in their districts is to work 
with training officers and instructors for 
the best possible utilization of the aids 
in terms of training objectives. Here 
personal contacts play an important part 
and involve (1) familiarizing officers 
and instructors with equipment and ma- 
terials, (2) helping them to select and 
procure appropriate aids specific to 
their needs, (3) helping them to plan 
their use of the aids, (4) demonstrating 
good utilization procedures, and (5) as- 
sisting in appraising techniques and 
results. 

It should be noted that, aside from 
these specified duties, these officers 
often are called upon to advise on gen- 
eral naval training problems. A brief 
analysis shows their position to be com- 
parable to that of a director of audio- 
visual education in a large school sys- 
tem. Many of these positions carry 
with them responsibilities surpassing 
even those of a state director. One of 
the senior utilization officers, for ex- 
ample, has the over-all direction of the 


2 The Bureau of Aeronautics, Training Film 
Section, is responsible for the production of 


photographic aids. 
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program in an area covering thirteen 


states. 

The utilization officer also expedites 
procurement of material and equipment, 
calling on the training aids library to 
furnish it as needed, either on perma- 
nent custody or loan. Experience shows 
that the importance of easy availability 
rises in direct proportion to the growth 
of effective and intensive use. For 
effective utilization, delays and_uncer- 
tainties cannot be tolerated. In the 
beginning, all activities were serviced 
from Washington; it was soon dis- 
covered, however, that decentralized 
supply depots, or libraries, were needed. 
To meet this situation, libraries were 
established in all of the naval districts 
and training stations. 


BTAINING effective utilization of 

training aids is a long-term, long- 
range program. Many of the aids, es- 
pecially the film and sound filmstrip, 
are comparatively new to most instruc- 
tors. This fact, added to the high rate 
of teacher turnover, necessitates con- 
tinuous and intensive in-service train- 
ing of instructors in proper utilization 
procedures. 

Utilization officers encounter many 
problems of a practical, down-to-earth 
nature such as directing the procure- 
ment of suitable equipment, advising on 
room conditioning, and selecting ap- 
propriate aids for special courses of in- 
struction ; but frequently the in-service 
training of instructors and training offi- 
cers involves the clarifying of certain 
concepts and attitudes about the use of 
audio-visual materials in general and 
motion pictures in particular. For in- 
stance, there is the belief that somehow 
these aids have a magical power to do 
a training job by themselves—that mere 
exposure to their contents becomes the 
open sesame to knowledge and skills. 


This latter belief is easily counter- 
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acted when it is pointed out that the 
belief probably stems from the failure 
to recognize the training films as a com- 
plete departure in philosophy and pur- 
pose from the canned entertainment of 
commercial motion picture theaters. 
“Movies” are designed to entertain. 
As entertainment, they can be self- 
sufficient. Utilization officers and in- 
structors discuss these differences and 
come to recognize that training films 
are designed, not to imstruct, but to 
aid instructors to make teaching more 
concrete, 

Another difference also is made clear 
by utilization officers, namely, that the 
“movie” audience sees the film in a re- 
laxing environment. The whole situ- 
ation is designed to produce only a 
passive audience reaction. Instructors 
must create a situation in which stu- 
dents are stimulated to do something 
as a result of seeing the film. It may 
be to remember information, to partici- 
pate in discussion, to develop new con- 
cepts, to appreciate some problem, to 
orient themselves to new situations, or 
to develop new skills. At all events, the 
least desirable result is a passive re- 
action on the part of the trainees. 


XPERIENCE and common sense 

indicate clearly that there is no 
such thing as one best way of using 
audio-visual aids, that there are, in fact, 
many good ways of using them. We 
cannot yet claim with finality “the an- 
swers” to many utilization problems. 
From our body of experience and our 
knowledge of sound instructional prac- 
tices, however, a general framework 
has been developed that is producing 
desirable results in Navy training and 
is recommended to all naval activities 
by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
This pattern of use is similar to the 
following : 
1. What to do before the class meets. 
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a. Preview and select film, filmstrip, slide 
set, or other visual aids. 

b. Plan aims (purposes) of instruction. 

c. Read the study guide if one is available. 
(Immediate and future use of the aid 
will be facilitated if a simple guide is 
developed when one is not available.) 

2. Prepare the men before showing them the 
film, filmstrip, or other aid. 

a. Discuss why the aid is being used. 

b. Suggest questions to be answered, or 
give a short pretest on the subject. 

c. Suggest problems to be solved and 
possible applications of what is to be 
learned. 

d. Introduce other preparation techniques 
—if needed. 

. Use the aid. 
4. Follow up the use of the aid. 

a. Discuss points that were not clear to 
the class. 

b. Discuss questions suggested in the 
preparation period. 

c. Go as quickly as possible to a practical 
application of the contents of the film, 
filmstrip, slides, or other aids. 

d. Give a short test, when needed, similar 
to the one used in the preparation pe- 
riod, or another. 

e. Reshow the aid in full or in part if nec- 
essary to clinch the subject further. 


w& 


A staff of approximately one hun- 
dred utilization officers is helping offi- 
cers and instructors in training schools, 
operational bases, and aboard ship to 
put these techniques into practice. 


1” petal naval personnel are con- 
vinced of the value of audio-visual 
training aids. However, the Navy De- 
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partment wants to know how to get 
even better results ; how to increase the 
effectiveness of training films and other 
audio-visual aids; and how to discover 
the most successful patterns of utili- 
zation? This sort of information ap- 
plied in an upgrading process can 
greatly accelerate and increase the value 
of the whole program. 

To accomplish this, an evaluation 
study has just been initiated as a part 
of the utilization program. Competent 
personnel have been secured and as- 
signed to this work. 

As valuable as this study may be to 
the Navy, there are those in public edu- 
cation who feel it may be even more 
important to the schools of America in 
the future. 

After the war, hundreds of trained, 
experienced, and competent officers and 
men will be released by the Navy to 
the schools of the Nation. Their po- 
tential impact in the fields of adminis- 
tration and instruction, on teaching 
techniques, and on the use of audio- 
visual materials is incalculable. To be 
reckoned with also are the millions of 
men who have found learning easier, 
more pleasant, and more effective with 
the assistance of audio-visual aids. 
They never will be content with less 
effective methods for their sons and 
daughters. 


League of Nations Association Announces Contest 


The League of Nations Association announces that its Eighteenth Annual 
Student Contest will be held March 24, 1944, in public high schools all over the 
Nation. Students from any public high school in the United States, who are under 


21 years of age and citizens of the United States, are eligible to enter the compe- 


tition. The examination will deal with the general problem of organizing the 
world for peace after the United Nations win the war. 

First, second, and third national prizes will be $400, $100, and $50. In ad- 
dition, the Northern California Branch of the League of Nations Association is 
offering $10 for the best paper submitted in its area, with second and third prizes 
of $7.50 and $5; and several colleges are giving scholarships as prizes. 

Further information about the contest may be obtained from the national 
headquarters of the League of Nations Association at 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City, or from the Northern California Branch office, 68 Post Street, San 


Francisco. 








ATE last fall a letter came to the 
Aviation Training Division, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, from one of the 
Naval Air Training Commands asking 
for a study of the visual aids provided 
for primary flight training. The Navy, 
during the previous year, had made cer- 
tain training films in this field which 
were not proving entirely satisfactory 
as the program developed. The Army 
had produced certain other films whose 
applicability to Navy training was ques- 
tionable. By what process could the 
Training Command get what it wanted ? 


A few weeks later an officer was sent 
by the Aviation Training Division to 
the headquarters of the training com- 
mand to discuss the problem with the 
staff training officer and the super- 
intendent of the Flight Instructors 
School maintained by the command. 

After preliminary conference it be- 
came apparent that the place to outline 
the needs of the field was not at staff 
headquarters, but at the school where 
instructors were being trained. Train- 
ing films are merely instructor’s tools. 
It was logical, therefore, to assume that 
what tools were needed could be de- 
cided best by those who would use them. 
Furthermore, the staff of the Flight In- 
structors School had had long experi- 
ence in organizing flight instruction. 
The instructors had been recruited from 
among the best of the primary base 
instructors, and the instructors under 
training had been selected from those 
recent cadets who, on the basis of inven- 
tories, instructor’s ratings, and personal 
choices gave most promise of success 
in teaching. Hence, at the school could 
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Planning for the Navy’s 
Training Films 


q By REGINALD BELL 





q Visual aids as used in the schools 
vary in nature and elaborateness 
from the block of wood used in the 
geometry class to illustrate a cube to 
the sound motion picture used in the 
physical education class as a part of 
the health program. It is obvious, of 
course, that many visual aids con- 
sist of everyday objects employed to 
illustrate a specific point which the 
instructor is making and that the col- 
lection or production of these involves 
relatively little planning. For the more 
elaborate aids, however, there is need 
for extensive and intelligent planning 
—not only so that the aids may be 
adapted to the purpose for which they 
are produced but also that they may 
be so organized and presented as 
to give the desired result in the most 
effective manner. That the Navy real- 
izes this is illustrated by Lieutenant 
Bell’s description of the planning in- 
volved in the production of aviation 
training aids. The method of organi- 
zation for this planning will be valu- 
able as a guide in the postwor period 
for the production of visual aids for 
school use. 

Lieutenant Bell is an educational 
specialist in the Training Film Branch, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. He is best 
known to California school people as 
a member of the faculty at Stanford's 
School of Education. He assigned and 
organized the series of articles from 
the Navy which composes the bulk of 
this symposium. 





be found both long term and recent ex- 
perience and a close acquaintanceship 











with coming developments in the basic 
program. 

The locale of further planning, there- 
fore, was shifted to the Flight In- 
structors School. There additional 
personnel was brought in: the execu- 
tive officer of the School; the head of 
Flight Training; the head of Ground 
Training ; the School psychologist ; the 
officer in charge of flight lectures ; other 
instructors whose judgment could be 
relied on. 


F  ckorps a week of discussion, study, 
and planning, the following list of 
films was decided on as needed to imple- 
ment the flight training syllabus: 


I. A general introductory film emphasizing : 
a. What happens to the airplane in flight ; 
to the pilot—what he sees, hears, 
feels ; to the horizon and points of ref- 
erence. Relative motion. 

b. Basic controls and how the plane be- 
haves when they are used. 

c. The necessity of interpreting sight, 
sound, and feel in understanding the 
attitude of the plane and its response 
to control surfaces in space whether 
right side up or not. 

II. A series of short (seven to fifteen min- 
utes each) films developing the primary 
flight syllabus. 

Stage “A” films: 

1. Initial ground activities: plane in- 
spection; gear, parachute, and belt 
adjustment; safety precautions; 
cockpit checkout; engine opera- 
tion; taxiing. 

2. Fundamentals of air work: funda- 
mental control attitudes, stalls, spin 
control. 

3. Take-offs and landings. 

4. Field patterns and approaches; 
emergencies. 

Stage “B” films: 

5. Steep turns, steep spirals, pylon 
“8”’s, 

6. Wingovers. 

7. Chandelles. 

8. High altitude slips; slips to a land- 
ing; slips to a circle. 

9. S-turns to a circle. 

10. Small field procedures and emer- 
gencies. 
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Stage “C” films: 

11. Falling leaf. 

12. Loop. 

13. Inverted spin. 

14. Cuban Eight. 

15. Slow rolls. 

16. Immelmans. 

17. Cartwheels. 

18. Snap rolls. 

19. Split S. 

20. Precision spins. 

Stage “D” films: 

21. Night flying, course rules, signals, 
flight operations, take-offs, flying, 
landings. 

22. Formation flying. 

III. A film is needed for immediate use in 
Flight Instructors’ School and with in- 
structors in NAPTC activities on cadet- 
instructor relationships, emphasizing : 
A. The contrast between the good and 

poor instructor. 


The need for individualizing instruc- 
tion. 


B. 
C. The need for controlling and using 
the cadets’ emotions. 

D. The need for directing the cadet’s 
thinking, not primarily his mechani- 
cal movements; leading him to un- 
derstand flying as well as to fly. 

The commanding officer of the school 
reported the list to the Training Com- 
mand, and the Training Command re- 
quested that Aviation Training arrange 
for the film’s production. In the re- 
quest letter the superintendent of the 
Flight Instructors School and the staff 
flight training officer of the Training 
Command were appointed technical ad- 
visers of the films, and it was recom- 
mended that all members of the Flight 
Standardization Board and members of 
the staff of the school be used as as- 
sistant technical advisers in the field of 
their special competence. 

Aviation Training Division approved 
the request, after checking with its 
Flight and Ground Training Sections, 
and forwarded the approved request to 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Training 
Film Branch, for action. 

That action took the form of an early 
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visit of planning and production officers 
from the Training Film Branch to the 
technical advisers for the purpose of 
writing production outlines on each of 
the requested films. 


Specifically, the questions which had 
to be asked and answered in this plan- 
ning conference were: 

1. What is to be taught? 

2. For whom is it intended? 

. Why was the subject chosen? 

. What operations are to be pictured ? 
. What principles are to be pictured? 

. What nomenclature is to be taught? 


. What information is assumed ? 
a. Type of audience. 
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b. Amount and type of previous training. 
c. Contribution of other films in the se- 
ries. 


NLY when these questions have 

been answered to the satisfaction 
of both the technical and film pro- 
duction group are script writing under- 
taken and negotiations with a producer 
begun. The Navy’s experience is that 
unless a training film is adequately 
planned, its purpose and function clearly 
defined, its scope and content completely 
set forth before production, it stands 
a good chance of being relatively value- 
less. And the Navy is interested in pro- 
ducing valuable teaching aids. 


A Study of Terminal Education in California 


The Engineers’ Council for Professional Development has established a special 



























Committee on Technical Institutes. Their purpose was to present for consider- 
ation by the national engineering societies a report which will aid in the develop- 
ment of semiprofessional courses. Since such courses are commonly given by 
junior colleges in their terminal programs and are approximately two years in 
length, the Council appointed Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, director of the University 
Extension Division of the University of California, as chairman of a sub- 
committee to report the developments of terminal courses in the technological field 
with special attention to the noteworthy progress made by the California Public 
Junior Colleges. 

A committee to codperate with Dr. Woods in the preparation of this report 
was appointed, the membership being composed of the following: Miss Grace V. 
Bird, Howard A. Campion, A. J. Cloud, A. A. Douglass, Hiram B. Edwards, 
John W. Harbeson, Edwin A. Lee, C. S. Morris, Harry Tyler, and Rosco C. 
Ingalls, chairman. 

As a result of the assisting committee’s work, has been published the mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, A Report on California Junior College Terminal Education 
Programs, by Baldwin M. Woods and Rosco C. Ingalls, 1943. The report con- 
sists largely of a set of charts illustrating the status of individual California 
public junior colleges with relation to the offering of terminal courses. Data for 
the charts were prepared by Rollin C. Fox, a graduate student of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Copies of the report are being distributed by Dr. 
Ingalls, Los Angeles City College. 
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Slide Films in the Navy 





Training Program say v. presse 


RACTICALLY every Navy train- 
ing activity, both here and abroad, 
makes use of slide films. 

Recruits at the large training cen- 
ters in this country learn the funda- 
mentals of such subjects as seamanship 
by means of these teaching aids. 

Aviation mechanics set up projectors 
in a hangar alongside a plane in need of 
repair. A slide film shows, step by step, 
the latest, standardized method of in- 
stalling a complicated landing gear as- 
sembly. 

A patrol ship with a new type of 
Diesel engine limps into some Arctic 
base. The motor mechanics there have 
never seen nor had the opportunity to 
work on this latest type of engine. 
Slide films, however, quickly give the 
men the knowledge necessary to repair 
and to get the ship back into action. 

Flight personnel aboard a carrier 


speeding westward through a dark, 


tropical sea gather in the wardroom to 
view a slide film. Within fifteen min- 
utes the men learn the latest information 
concerning the area they are to attack. 
They learn how to survive if forced 
down, how to get help from natives, 
how to find food, and how to get back 
to base without being captured. 

Training is a continuous process. No 
man ever learns all that there is to learn 
about the Navy. The shifting of per- 
sonnel to new bases, the constant influx 
of new recruits, and the development 
of new and highly complicated equip- 
ment make training an ever-present and 
vital problem. Slide films, accordingly, 
have become an integral part of many 
Navy training courses. 








q Aside from the fact that as visual 
aids they make learning more eco- 
nomical, slide films are invaluable to 
the armed services for other important 
reasons: they aid in the standardiza- 
tion of activities, they supplement and 
bring up to date the training of per- 
sonnel in all branches of the Services, 
they make possible the use and serv- 
icing of new equipment when prelim- 
inary training has not been provided. 
These reasons, and the many others 
indicated by the accompanying ar- 
ticle, intimate the limitless uses which 
education can make of slide films 
after the war is over. 


Lieutenant Dresser, USNR, who 
writes the article, is project officer in 
the Training Film Branch, Photogra- 
phic Division, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. As such, he is in 
charge of all film requests originating 
in the Bureau of Personnel. Project 
supervisors and educational officers 
on such projects report directly to him 
as the representative of the adminis- 
tration of the Training Film Branch. 
Before going to the Navy, Lieutenant 
Dresser had taught in various Cali- 
fornia schools for eight or ten years. 
When he left for the Service, he was 
director of the Kern County Depart- 
ment of Instructional Materials and 
general supervisor, Bakersfield. 





then Training Film Branch of the 
Photographic Division of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics supervises the pro- 
duction of all Navy training films. 
This Branch, upon receipt of a properly 
approved request for a training film, 
assigns a project supervisor and an edu- 
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cation officer to handle the details of 
production. 

The project supervisor is responsible 
for handling all the details and arrange- 
ments necessary for the production of 
the film. This officer is a man with a 
background of film production work. 

The education officer’s duty is to 
make certain that the best training pro- 
cedures are incorporated in the film. 
His experience has been in the field of 
education, especially in the use of audio- 
visual aids. 


The organization requesting the film 
assigns a technical adviser, whose duty 
it is to provide the information desired 
in the film and to check the accuracy 
of the facts presented. 


HE project supervisor, the edu- 

cation officer, and the technical ad- 
viser plan the initial outline of the film. 
These three officers determine the spe- 
cific purpose of the film, its contents, 
and the best method of presentation. 
Two items are important in determining 
the method of presentation: the kind 
of material to be portrayed and the type 
of audience that will see the film. This 
initial plan is called a “production out- 
line.” 

When the production outline has been 
approved by the Training Film Branch 
and by the requesting authority, a story 
sketch and script are prepared, either 
by Navy personnel or by a commercial 
company. 

It has been found most advisable to 
prepare the series of rough drawings 
called a “story sketch” prior to the 
writing of the script. The story sketch 
presents a visualization of the infor- 
mation to be presented. The rough 
drawings in the series are pinned in 
sequence on a large board, thus making 
it possible to determine at a glance 
whether or not the pictures tell the 


story. 
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The script is.written to fit the story 
sketch. Oftentimes photostats are made 
of the sketches and included in the final 
script to provide a complete guide to 
production. 


eg approval of the story sketch 
and script by the requesting au- 
thority and the administration of the 
Training Fiim Branch, the slide film is 
ready for photography. 

Still photographs are made of the 
subject and mounted on cardboard 
frame cards. The necessary retouching 
and the printed titles and other art 
work, such as diagrams, are added to 
the photographs. 

The finished frame cards containing 
the photographs and art work then are 
photographed in sequence on 35-mm. 
film. 

This first version of the film, usually 
called a test print, is projected while the 
commentary is read aloud for the ap- 
proval of the technical adviser, project 
supervisor, education officer, and a 
project officer representing the adminis- 
tration of the Training Film Branch. 

After the rough print is approved, 
the narration for the sound slide film 
is recorded, and the film is ready for 
the final acceptance screening. Repre- 
sentatives of the Training Film Branch 
Administration, together with those of 
the requesting authority, must approve 
the final screening. The film then is 
ready for distribution. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
education officer, in order to conserve 
his time, has to check the production 
of a film at only two points—during the 
preparation of the production outline 
and at the screening of the test print. 

Checks at these two points are vital 
to assure good training films. The edu- 
cation officer gets in on the ground floor 
and makes certain during the stages of 
initial planning that the product will 
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meters 


be a training film. He comes back into 
the picture at a time when changes can 
be made easily and with a minimum of 
expense and determines from the test 
print whether or not the film has been 
developed into a good teaching tool. 


LANS for the distribution of a film 

are started in conjunction with the 
preparation of the production outline. 

The requesting authority lists those 
schools and activities to which it desires 
the films forwarded. This list then is 
supplemented in the following manner : 

Copies of the production outline are 
forwarded.to the Training Aids Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Personnel.’ This 
Section prepares synopses of the pro- 
duction outlines, which are forwarded 
to “utilization officers” in the field. 

Basing their facts on an intimate 
knowledge of the schools in their area 
and on personal interviews with train- 
ing officers, the utilization officers re- 
turn estimates of the number of prints 
needed. 

With such facts in hand, the Train- 
ing Film Branch has ready a distri- 
bution list for each film at the time 
production has been completed. 

The Bureau of Personnel maintains 
branch film libraries for local service to 
supplement the bulk distribution from 
the Training Film Branch of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. 

The Bureau of Personnel has pro- 
cured well-known men from the field 
of audio-visual education to serve as 
utilization officers. These men, sta- 
tioned both in continental United States 
and at foreign bases, aid training offi- 
cers and other personnel to get the 
greatest value out of films and equip- 
ment. The sound thinking and organi- 
zation behind this particular program 


1 Except in those cases involving aviation 
service training and the instruction of Navy 
Yard personnel, where distribution is deter- 
mined by the chief of Naval Operations and 
the Office of the Secretary of the Navy, re- 
spectively. 
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have become apparent in some of the 
excellent results obtained in better film 
use. 


LIDE films cover such subjects as 

office procedures, seamanship, ele- 
ments of electricity, semaphore signal- 
ing, shipbuilding, and the maintenance 
and repair of various aircraft, gunfire 
control equipment, and other highly 
complicated machinery. The variety of 
subjects indicates that slide films are 
used in connection with many different 
activities in the Navy. 


The requests for new film produc- 
tions continue to roll in at an astonish- 
ing rate as the various units discover 
the value of this more rapid and efficient 


_ teaching pool. These requests are care- 


fully scrutinized by the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel,? to make certain that there is a 
valid need for the film. Requests for 
nonessential subjects are rejected or 
shelved, yet the number of slide films 
now available or in production is in the 
hundreds. 


It is reasonable to suppose that this 
steadily increasing demand during the 
last two years since the Training Film 
Branch has been in operation is based 
on the discovery in the field that slide 
films get results in training. 


The greatest value of the slide film 
lies in the fact that it produces in the 
mind of the learner a visual image that 
apparently will last much longer than 
the sight or sound of a word. 


The search for more effective means 
of visualizing subjects has led into the 
production of third-dimensional films, 
the psychological use of color, and other 
such advanced developments. For ex- 
ample, the assembly of certain types of 
automatic weapons necessitates the use 
of third-dimensional films for the pres- 


2 With the same exceptions as before; avia- 
tion training is under the cognizance of the 
chief of Naval Operations, and the instruction 
of Na Yard personnel is directed by the 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy. 
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entation of an accurate and clear picture 
of the operation. Color is used in slide 
films to aid in clarity of presentation 
and to produce visual patterns that will 
insure greater retention on the part of 
the learner. 

These are but two examples of the 
many techniques being developed to 
make training films more effective. 

In addition, it is not enough that the 
film shall appeal only to the intellect. 
Morale is of great importance in any 
job. A man must be shown that his 
work and training, no matter how insig- 
nificant they may appear, are an impor- 
tant operating part of the Navy. 

Humor and other appeals to the 
emotions are considered a necessary 
part of good training, if used properly 


and effectively. It is believed that 


United States Navy training films are 
developing some good techniques in this 
respect. 


RELIMINARY studies definitely 
have indicated that the use of slide 
films has had the following results: 

1. Training periods have been short- 
ened greatly in many cases. 

2. Fact retention has been increased. 

3. Operations and procedures have 
been standardized, thus enabling men 
to handle work in the most efficient 
manner regardless of where or with 
whom they are stationed. 

4. The use of films gives men confi- 
dence that they know their jobs. 

5. This type of teaching aid makes 
continuous training possible. Slide films 
can be forwarded to units in the field, 
to keep men informed of new develop- 
ments in equipment and tactics. 

The war emergency has not allowed 
time, of course, for complete and care- 
ful studies to be made of the effective- 
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ness of training films. The evidence 
has been very concrete, however. There 
are instances on record where schools 
have cut training periods as much as 
40 per cent by use of such films and 
where the teaching of the operation 
of a particularly complicated piece of 
equipment has been reduced from half 
a day to ten minutes. 


HE production and utilization of 

slide films in the United States 
Navy is not a hit-and-miss proposition. 
It is not a fad. Weeks have been cut 
from training periods through the use 
of films. This has been due to the care- 
ful selection of subjects, to the pro- 
duction of films based on sound edu- 
cational principles, and to the proper 
utilization of the films when they have 
been completed. 

The production and utilization of 
United States Navy slide films, then, 
are based on certain fundamental princi- 
ples that should have definite impli- 
cations for civilian educational systems : 

1. Films are produced to fit a defi- 
nite need in a specific school situation. 

2. With the aid of qualified experts, 
slide films incorporate the most effective 
techniques that it is possible to devise 
to insure the maximum of learning. 

3. Slide films are widely used in the 
Navy and definitely have resulted in 
more effective learning. 

4. A well-organized library service 
and utilization program has been estab- 
lished to aid instructors in the use of 
these training aids. 

Thus, it is believed that the United 
States Navy has established a procedure 
for the production and utilization of 
slide films that may well serve as a guide 
to school systems during the years after 
this war. 











The Use of Nonphotographic 


Aids by the Navy 4 By WILLIAM EXTON JR. 


RAINING aids for naval train- 

ing purposes are divided into two 
categories—photographic and non- 
photographic. This distinction is based 
on an administrative division of the 
responsibilities of production, whereby 
the Bureau of Aeronautics is charged 
with the production and procurement 
of all photography, but the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel—which is charged 
with the most naval training—is left 
free to procure, produce, design, and 
develop training aids in other fields. 
This paper will deal with nonphoto- 
graphic training aids only, which, for 
purposes of discussion, it is practical to 
divide into two subcategories—the two- 
dimensional and the three-dimensional. 


WO-DIMENSIONAL nonphoto- 

graphic training aids consist pri- 
marily of charts, posters, blow-ups, dia- 
grammatics, and other graphics. The 
potentialities of graphic media have 
been explored quite widely in con- 
nection with the various training prob- 
lems that have been considered in terms 
of the needs for training aids. The 
many subjects treated include some of 
interest to civilian educators, one out- 
standing example being the 560 charts 
illustrating the Diesel engineering train- 
ing curriculum. 

These charts represent a pioneering 
departure in the portrayal of mechani- 
cal subjects and have been hailed by 
educators and manufacturers alike as 
a notable contribution to the progress 
of technical illustration. Those plan- 
ning this series of charts, studied the 
curriculum carefully and considered in 








q Most of the articles in this symposi- 
um are concerned with photographic 
training aids, but the visual materials 
‘used by the Services include an ex- 
tensive list of nonphotographic aids. 
The great variety of this latter type 
now in use is suggested by the vari- 
ous nonphotographic aids described 
by Commander Exton in this article. 
Educators will be particularly inter- 
ested in the implication which this 
article gives that no one type of visual 
aid is best in all situations and that 
the nature of the aid must be deter- 
mined in terms of the purpose for 
which it is to be used. 

The author, a lieutenant com- 
mander in the United States Naval 
Reserve, is in charge of planning and 
production in the Training Aids Sec- 
tion, Training Division, Bureau of Na- 
val Personnel, in Washington, D. C. 
Among the activities in which he en- 
gaged before the war that were re- 
lated to visual education was the 
production of a group of educational 
recordings entitled “Growth of Democ- 
racy—from the Magna Carta to the 
Constitution.” 





great detail the actual practical prob- 
lems to be faced in the utilization of 
this material. The size of the charts, 
the range of visibility required, and the 
scales to be used were determined by 
study. These determinations governed 
every presentation. The amount of 
printed material to be visible, the exact 
aspects of each subject to be specifically 
illustrated, and the relation of each 
presentation to materials previously and 
subsequently illustrated were subjects 
of exhaustive planning. The result is 
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a highly integrated series of graphic 
presentations, which illustrate the cur- 
riculum thoroughly and with a degree 
of adequateness probably never before 
achieved. 

The extensive production program 
involved in so elaborate a project as 
this is prefaced by a comprehensive con- 
ference, intended to effect an “optimum 
synthesis” of the various fields of ex- 
pert knowledge represented. In the 
case of the Diesel program, more than 
twenty conferees participated. These 
conferees were invited to contribute to 
three basic components: (a) technical, 
(b) pedagogical, and (c) graphic. For 
the technical component were present 
representatives of the Bureau of Ships, 
representatives of ten manufacturers 
of Diesel engines, naval officers—quali- 
fied Diesel experts. All had been con- 
sultants in the preparation of the 
curriculum of the officers’ Diesel engi- 
neering course. For the pedagogical 
component there were included officers 
charged with the administration of four 
different kinds of naval engineering 
schools, officers from the Standards and 
Curriculum Section of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, and officers from the 
Administration Section of that Di- 
vision. Also included were utilization 
experts of the Training Aids Section 
and one representative from a field 
activity. The graphic component ac- 
counted for the individuals who were 
to be responsible for developing and 
carrying out the actual production of 
the graphic material. 

The agenda of this conference were 
carefully prepared in such a way as to 
establish all basic requirements for the 
graphics to be produced. On this firm 
foundation, those charged with pro- 
ducing the graphics found their course 
rather clearly plotted, and nothing fur- 
ther but hard work and the meticulous 
application of their special abilities were 
required. 
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It seems obvious that a conference of 
this kind, clearly determining the func- 
tion to be fulfilled by the training aids to 
be developed, should precede any train- 
ing aids development program. Con- 
ferences thus far held, however, seem 
to be rather unprecedented, and beyond 
the previous experience of the partici- 
pants. This seems to indicate that, in 
the planning and production of train- 
ing aids in the past, insufficient attention 
has been given to the fundamental 
necessity of planning training aids to 
fit functionally the training programs 
they are designed to implement. This 
elementary and basic principle cannot 
be neglected if training aids are to play 
their full part. 

A number of other series of graphic 
productions are now under way, in- 
cluding an extensive one on steam engi- 
neering. Hundreds of illustrations for 
manuals, covering such subjects as ord- 
nance and gunnery, damage control, and 
other technical subjects also are in pro- 
duction. All experience subsequent to 
the first project has borne out fully the 
wisdom of insistence on the principles 
which governed the original program. 


HILE the numerical majority of 
the two dimensional training aids 
thus far produced is of the type sug- 
gested above, there is another important 
type of graphic training aid. This may 
be described as the illustration of non- 
mechanical subjects. A great variety 
of illustrative materials are included in 
this category. A few examples that 
might be mentioned are a series on the 
principles of gunnery for armed guard 
gun crews and a series on seamanship 
covering a wide variety of rather ele- 
mentary operations with ground tackle, 
cable, rope, heaving lines, mooring lines, 
and similar paraphernalia. 
Illustrative posters have been de- 
veloped which are intended to illustrate 
clearly such a procedure as the tying 











of a knot. The first of these to be de- 
veloped, which deals with the bowline, 
has enabled persons who had never be- 
fore seen a bowline to tie it correctly 
in less than one minute. Under actual 
experiment, enlisted men who had no 
previous familiarity with the bowline 
could tie it blindfolded after six minutes 
with this poster. 

Such a dramatically effective train- 
ing aid is the product of intensive and 
persistent development, extraordinary 
painstaking with detail, and the con- 
structive interpretation of carefully 
analyzed reactions. It is the product of 
collaborative thought by a number of 
individuals who are particularly quali- 
fied to contribute to such a development, 
This deliberation and care is in contrast 
to the creation of the ordinary illus- 
trative poster, which usually is the 
product of one artist supported only 
by interpretations and pieces of infor- 
mation given to him by a pedagog with 
perhaps no special knowledge or po- 
tentialities in the visual field. 

Lessons learned from productions of 
this kind show clearly the enormous 
value of giving the most careful thought 
to (1) the purpose to be served by each 
illustration, (2) the type of trainee who 
will come in contact with it, (3) the cir- 
cumstances under which the contact will 
take place, and (4) the background for 
the training situation. 

It has been found necessary con- 
stantly to remind artists that they are 
contributing to a training function, and 
not to a decorative one. For instance, 
highly qualified artists were assigned to 
develop a poster on anchoring. The 
preliminary sketches were skillful pres- 
entations having the character of the 
most excellent modern art. Very 
cleverly stylized hulls were utilized in 
this presentation. As an attractive pres- 
entation for a smart shop, or as an illus- 
tration for a sophisticated magazine, 
this poster would have been highly sala- 
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ble. But for the purpose designed, it 
was not at all appropriate, as the bare, 
streamlined symbols probably would not 
have been recognized as ships by most 
of the trainees for whose benefit the 
poster was to be prepared. The neces- 
sity for making a presentation which 
would be effective to the intended au- 
dience was explained to the artists. This 
explanation was given so convincingly 
that subsequent work showed a clear 
understanding of the nature of the por- 
trayals required. 

It is considered essential in this field 
that artists be employed who are capa- 
ble of adapting themselves to the pur- 
poses required. It is fatal when the 
artist, who plays an integral and es- 
sential part in the development of the 
graphic training aid, thinks in terms of 
self-expression, rather than in terms of 
lending his skill as one part of the 
process of development of an effective 
training aid. 

A promising field exists in the ex- 
haustive analysis and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of many of the graphics 
so far developed. Valuable guidance 
undoubtedly can be offered by those 
capable of conducting effective research 
and experiment along these lines. The 
extraordinary effectiveness of some of 
the training aids already produced by 
the Navy has suggested that such evalu- 
ation take place, and plans already are 
under way. It is hoped that much may 
be learned from these experiments and 
studies which will be of value in civilian 
applications. 


HREE-DIMENSIONAL training 

aids cover almost every variety of 
characteristic and purpose. In general 
it may be said that they simulate an 
actual object or item of materiel. In 
some cases this simulation is extraordi- 
narily exact, and it is intended primarily 
as a replacement of expensive or un- 
obtainable actual equipment. In other 
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cases the presentation is deliberately in- 
exact, and the differentiation is care- 
fully planned in order to bring out 
clearly and to illustrate aspects of the 
subject which it is desired to teach. In 
still other cases the resemblance to the 
equipment simulated is extremely re- 
mote, and the design of the training aid 
has the purpose of providing a simu- 
lation of experience only. 

An example of the latter is a small 
cardboard blinker device, which the 
Navy has manufactured in large quan- 
tity at a cost of 3 cents apiece. This 
device, approximately 3 inches square 
and one-eighth of an inch thick, can be 
held in the hand, while a small motion 
of the thumb will produce dots and 
dashes by the alternations of white and 
black lines under concealing slats. Dots 
and dashes in International Morse Code 
can be sent by this small cardboard de- 
vice with the greatest of ease. The 
device itself has absolutely no simi- 
larity to a signal searchlight or yard- 
arm blinker, or blinker tube or Aldis 
lamp, which are the articles of naval 
equipment ordinarily used for the send- 
ing of dots and dashes by light. 

The device may be utilized, however, 
in the learning and sending of code. It 
is regarded as extremely valuable, and 
it has been requested in the hundred of 
thousands by the Army, by aeronauti- 
cal activities, by the British, and by 
other commands not under the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 

This little device was developed as 
a result of an exhaustive study of the 
possibilities of developing training aids 
for the training of signalmen. It is one 
of four devices developed simultane- 
ously. The other three were, primarily, 
substitutes for actual equipment. One, 
for instance, is a wooden simulation of 
the 12-inch signal searchlight, which is 
an expensive piece of equipment. The 
device is provided with a handle, similar 
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to the handle which operates the shutter 
on an actual signal searchlight. This 
handle is connected with an adjustable 
spring, so arranged that a simulation 
of the pressure required to operate an 
actual searchlight shutter can be pro- 
vided. 

A signalman utilizing this device ex- 
ercises his hand and wrist in precisely 
the manner that would be required for 
him to operate the actual equipment 
represented. The apparatus is so de- 
signed that a number of slats on pivots 
turn dark or light sides as the handle 
is manipulated; the resultant white or 
black plane is visible more than a hun- 
dred feet away. This training aid will 
be provided to the service in some 
quantity at a cost running probably less 
than 2 to 3 per cent of the cost of the 
equipment which it replaces. 


O attempt can be made in this brief 

article to describe all of the de- 
vices which have been developed in the 
three-dimensional category. It is not 
even possible to describe briefly the 
most interesting of them. A few, how- 
ever, should be mentioned as illustrating 
principles. 

The principle of enlargement or 
“mock-up” is well established. Me- 
chanical processes which are extremely 
difficult to understand as observed in 
actual equipment made up of small parts 
can appear comparatively simple when 
the same relationships and functions 
are reproduced in larger parts, contrast- 
ingly colored. The possibilities of the 
application of this principle have been 
widely exploited. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the trigger, interlock, bolt, 
and parallelogram mechanism of the 
20-mm. Oerlikon antiaircraft machine 
gun, which is being developed in quan- 
tity. This training, and a further de- 
velopment of a device produced by a 
manufacturer of ordnance, is four times 














the size of the actual equipment. Pro- 
duced in quantity, it costs something 
less than one-quarter the cost of the 
actual gun and is much more valuable 
than the gun in the elementary stages 
of training a gunner’s mate in the equip- 
ment involved. 

In connection with the Diesel cur- 
riculum above referred to, a number of 
training aids were provided in the form 
of mock-ups in plaster. These were pri- 
marily reproductions on a larger scale 
of injectors and other pieces of equip- 
ment, the originals of which are not 
easily examined in detail in classes, En- 
larged and in a different material, which 
can be colored contrastingly to bring 
out the significant characteristics, these 


training aids made far more readily ° 


comprehensible the matter which it was 
desired to impart. 

The application of the opposite 
principle likewise is valuable — many 
subjects are far more comprehensible 
when reduced to a smaller scale. Thus, 
it has been found desirable to produce 
various kinds of models of ships, de- 
signed to illustrate various aspects of 
damage control, ship handling, and other 
important subjects. Aspects of these 
subjects apparently can be compre- 
hended far more readily when illus- 
trated on a small scale. Demonstrations 
of piloting, maneuvering, and other 
large-scale functions have been success- 
fully devised in miniature. 

There is no disputing the funda- 
mental principle that training in the 
utilization of equipment is given best 
with the equipment itself. When the 
equipment is not available in sufficient 
quantity, however, it is desirable to pro- 
vide the best possible simulation of 
such equipment. In this connection, the 
Navy has had to exhibit substantial in- 
genuity. Examples of aids which have 
been developed to provide the simu- 
lation of actual equipment are the fol- 
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lowing: (1) a sextant made of card- 
board and produced in quantity at a cost 
of approximately $1.50; (2) a steering 
trainer, which provides all the basic ex- 
perience involved in steering a ship by 
compass or by commands to the wheel, 
which costs but a few hundred dollars ; 
(3) a functioning wooden model of the 
Bofors 40-mm. antiaircraft cannon, ac- 
tual scale, but cut away partially to illus- 
trate the workings of the mechanism, 
and costing but a minor fraction of the 
cost of the actual cannon. These are 
only a few of the many aids of this type 
completed or under development. 


| i concluding this very brief survey 
of the Navy’s development of non- 
photographic training aids, it is only 
appropriate to point out that the Navy 
faced the appalling problem of pro- 
viding hundreds of thousands of men, 
who had no familiarity whatever with 
the subjects involved, with basic train- 
ing in a wide variety of subjects—all 
this under the stress of great urgency. 
The difficulties of the situation were 
greatly increased by the scarcity of ade- 
quate instructional personnel—not only 
a scarcity of persons with adequate 
technical knowledge and experience, but 
an even greater scarcity of persons 
pedagogically qualified. Naval train- 
ing has the further requirement of 
standardization. 


Nonphotographic training aids have 
contributed substantially to the solution 
of the Navy’s difficulties as outlined 
here. In developing training aids for 
its own purposes, the Navy has pio- 
neered beyond civilian precedent. It is 
hoped that there may be valuable lessons 
to be learned by the educational world 
from the Navy’s experience and that 
these may result in substantial benefits 
to the standards and effectiveness of 
civilian training in the years to come. 











Arithmetic 


INCE we in the junior high schools 

are well aware of the increased 
need for arithmetic competency, not 
only because of emergency industrial 
and military demands but because 
changes in our civilian economy are 
making new consumer needs, the Los 
Angeles city schools make arithmetic a 
continuous experience for all pupils 
during Grades 7, 8, and 9. Here is the 
overall plan in brief: 

In both semesters of the seventh 
grade, arithmetic is required, classes 
meeting one 50-minute period each day ; 
in the B8 term, additional practice in 
fundamentals is given to all pupils, 
amounting to one 50-minute period per 
week ; daily instruction again is required 
of all A& pupils and of all A9 pupils 
except those taking algebra. In the B9 
term, pupils are helped to maintain their 
arithmetic skills by spending the equiva- 
lent of one period per week on arithme- 
tic phases of their science work. 

In these arithmetic experiences of the 
core curriculum the objectives are 


1. To improve abilities in fundamental proc- 
esses at each grade level. 

2. To improve abilities to use arithmetic in 
practical problems at each grade level. 

3. To discover those pupils with poor arith- 
metic accomplishment and to provide special 
instruction for them. 

4. To help pupils decide what type of mathe- 
matics they need and encourage their choice of 
and continuation in it. 

Briefly, the content covered in these 


three important years is as follows: 
Seventh Grade: Continuous practice 
in the fundamental operations; multi- 
plication and division of denominate 
numbers; percentage and its use in 
arithmetic in the home ; and graphs. 
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4 In any subject of the curriculum, 
and particularly in one of the skill 
subjects like mathematics, we must do 
more than merely expose the children 
in our classes to the subject matter if 
they are to achieve any sort of satis- 
factory competency. In these days 
when we hear so much of how un- 
skilled are our young people in the 
fundamental processes, our schools 
are being made increasingly aware 
of the necessity for reexamining their 
mathematics offerings and for revising 
their teaching procedures in this area. 
What the junior high schools of Los 
Angeles are doing to insure greater 
competency in mathematics is re- 
ported in this article. 

Dr. Moore has been principal of the 
Mount Vernon Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, since 1937. Prior to that time 
she was vice-principal of the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School of the same 
city. 





Eighth Grade: Linear measurement, 
areas, volume, and capacity ; angles and 
their construction ; ratio ; scale drawings 
and graphs; rate, time, and distance; 
earning money and budgeting its spend- 
ing ; percentage and interest. 

Ninth Grade: The AQ semester is a 
fusion of the former General Mathe- 
matics and Everyday Business. It is 
required of all students except those 
electing algebra in the ninth grade, and 
its purpose is to develop (1) facility in 
the use of fundamental processes with 
absolute accuracy and (2) ability to use 
mathematics in the everyday transac- 
tions of the consumer. 

Practical problems of everyday living 
are stressed, such as those dealing with 




















household budgets and accounts; han- 
dling money and banking; borrowing 
and investing money, including compu- 
tation of simple and compound interest ; 
buying a home; importance of thrift; 
buying on credit; the mathematics of 
everyday business papers ; cost of own- 
ing an automobile ; insurance and taxes ; 
and review of simple formulas and 
equations. 

In addition to these required courses, 
certain electives are available in the 
junior high schools. In the B9 semester, 
for example, we offer as elective mathe- 
matics a course in mensuration, scale 
drawings, shop problems, and applied 
algebra. 

B9-A9 Algebra is an elective for pu- 
pils of sufficient maturity and mental 
ability to do good .work in abstract 
mathematics. In order to reduce failure 
to a minimum and to maintain a high 
level of accomplishment, we require that 
the following conditions be met by an 
A8 pupil before enrolling in ninth grade 
algebra: 

1. A grade placement of at least 8.5 on a 
standardized arithmetic test. 

2. A grade placement of at least 9.0 in read- 
ing. 

3 The recommendation of the A8 arithme- 
tic teacher. 

4. The counselor’s approval. 

The situation in our own school, 
which probably is typical, gives an idea 
of the number of pupils electing algebra 
under such a plan: there usually are 
three or four algebra classes and five or 
six general and business arithmetic sec- 
tions out of a nine- or ten-section class. 
Asa result, work in ninth-grade algebra 
classes in the junior high school is kept 
at a relatively high level of achievement. 


OW for a brief glance at our test- 

ing program and organization for 
remedial instruction. 

We give all B7 pupils a standardized 

arithmetic test, either the Stanford or 

the Los Angeles Diagnostic, within the 
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first three weeks of their enrollment and 
use the results as a basis for grouping 
pupils. In a class of 275 B7 pupils, a 
year ago this fall, the range was 2.8 to 
8.5; the median of 5.76 indicated a re- 
tardation on the average of one and one- 
fourth years. To appreciate the signifi- 
cance of these data, you should know 
that Mt. Vernon Junior High School is 
located in a good, middle class residen- 
tial neighborhood. In reading, our stu- 
dents are up to expected achievement 
or a little advanced ; their average intel- 
ligence quotient is 108 to 110, and few 
pupils are over-age. In this B7 class of 
last fall, we formed two remedial sec- 
tions, one smaller by eight to ten pupils 
than regular sections, and placed them 
in charge of teachers particularly in- 
terested and skilled. Not all pupils re- 
spond to such instruction, but in some 
cases pupils gain from one to one and 
one-half grades in arithmetic achieve- 
ment in a single semester. 


In February of this year we enrolled 
162 B7’s, the median I.Q. being 105.2 
and the reading grade placement being 
7.22. Their arithmetic grade placement 
of 5.57 indicates a retardation of one 
and one-half years on the average. The 
range in arithmetic was from 3.0 to 9.2, 
the range in I.Q being from 60 to 144. 


Under these circumstances a teacher 
of B7 pupils needs to face the facts and 
must accumulate a good deal of infor- 
mation about each of the pupils in the 
class. What kind of mathematical ex- 
perience has a given pupil had before en- 
tering junior high school? What is his 
level of performance in the various 
arithmetic processes? What is his un- 
derstanding of symbols and mathe- 
matics vocabulary? For a number of 
years our teachers have used 3 x 5 cards 
for each pupil, indicating the grade 
placement in reasoning and computa- 
tion, grade placement in reading, and 
grades on tests in whole numbers, frac- 
tions, and decimals, together with the 
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semester grade and the teacher’s name. 
The plan is for this card to be sent on to 
the teacher each succeeding semester so 
that a cumulative record of the pupil’s 
progress (or lack of it) is thus built. 

Achievement tests are given again at 
the end of the A7 and the A8 semesters. 
Results on the Progressive Achievement 
test, forms A and B, given to 168 A& 
pupils this last January showed a range 
in grade placement in reasoning of from 
6.1 to 11+ ; in fundamentals, 4.5 to 11.0. 
The median in reasoning was 9.9, in 
fundamentals 8.4, against a norm of 
8.9. In May, 1942, a similar survey 
using the Stanford Advanced Arithme- 
tic Test, showed the median to be 8.42 
for a class of 288 A8 pupils, but the 
range was 3.7 to 11+, and 45 per cent 
of the boys were retarded one-half year, 
34 per cent one year ; 52 per cent of the 
girls were retarded one-half year, 35 
per cent one year. 


In the particular school which I rep- 
resent we have remedial classes in each 
grade, one section in the smaller grades, 
two sections in the larger. In some other 
schools in the system other plans are 
followed. For example, in some schools 
there are ungraded remedial groups; in 
others, remedial classes are offered at 
certain grade levels, such as B7 and A; 
and there is no remedial instruction 
available at other levels. Still another 
plan is to offer remedial instruction in 
the regular classes to those pupils need- 
ing it. 


HIS article cannot be concluded 

without a few comments on the im- 
portance of a functional approach. We 
begin to stress the arithmetic found in 
the daily activities of the junior high 
school pupil in the B7 orientation work. 
For example, practice is given in writing 
correctly the date of birth on various 
forms the entering pupil fills out, learn- 
ing the plan of numbering rooms in the 
various buildings of the school plant, 
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computing meal prices in the school 
cafeteria, figuring prices of typical pur- 
chases at the student store, learning 
about street car books, towel tickets, 
library fines, and the process of vote- 
tallying in room, garage, and general 
student body elections. 

All B7 pupils take music ; in interpret- 
ing the time signatures, they need a real 
knowledge of fractions and skill in their 
use. B7 boys take drafting and general 
metal, and B7 girls take sewing as their 
practical arts activity; in each of these 
classes there are many practical uses for 
the arithmetic which most pupils asso- 
ciate only with the arithmetic classroom. 
Both the arithmetic teacher and the 
practical arts teacher must make a con- 
scious effort to correlate instruction if 
complete understanding is to result. 

If a given pupil is to obtain maximum 
aid from the number system he must 
have many concrete experiences in 
which he uses numbers to interpret the 
physical facts of a problem. He should 
utilize the many relationships in his own 
school life which may be interpreted 
numerically in a specific manner. Many 
aspects of arithmetic should be taught 
at other times than during the one pe- 
riod of the school day assigned to its 
formal teaching. Quantitative relation- 
ships exist in almost every phase of life, 
but pupils need assistance in learning to 
understand these relationships. 


References to numerical concepts are 
constantly occurring in social studies, in 
literature, science, shop, and, in fact, in 
every phase of his daily activity. The 
teachers in other subject fields must as- 
sist in developing the concepts of size, 
distance, time, and the like as they oc- 
cur ; indeed, unless they do this teaching 
consciously and continually, we cannot 
expect the pupil to be aware of the quan- 
titative aspects of our culture. At our 
school, a committee of teachers has de- 
veloped a series of examples in each of 
these fields and in cooking, woodshop, 
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and physical education as well, to help 
make such a functional use of arithmetic 
easier for both the arithmetic teacher 
and the teacher in the other subject field. 


Another phase of the functional 
teaching of arithmetic is to put the un- 
derstanding of the relationships in- 
volved in a problem of, say, percentage, 
ahead of practice in the particular skill 
of working problems in percentage. You 
will readily appreciate the fact that I 
refer to much of the meaningless ma- 
nipulation of figures that goes on in the 
average arithmetic classroom under the 
guise of “drill.” Many teachers hon- 
estly believe that arithmetic competency 
can be acquired by organized repetition 
of detailed processes. It is only as the 
pupil understands the inherent qualities 
of numbers, however, that he can use the 
facts of number effectively. General 
ideas, concepts, relationships—these are 
the real “fundamentals” of arithmetic. 

That is why we have made wide use 
of projects in our school. In one of our 
present AQ classes, the teacher at- 
tempted to help pupils apply their 
knowledge of arithmetic to the many 
vital problems of the day and to utilize 
the many mathematical concepts now 
common in newspapers and magazines. 
The following topics were a few of 
those chosen from news items and mag- 
azine items within the comprehension 
and interest of junior high school pu- 
pils: 

1. The safety award recently won by 
Los Angeles—pupil discussions cen- 
tered around the reasons for the de- 
crease in accidents. 

2. Increase in population in Los An- 
geles since the last census—here the 
discussions centered around ways of 
determining population between 10-year 
census periods and the causes of our 
recent increase. 

3. Recent reduction in food costs— 
food costs during three periods were 
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compared, and the effects of ceiling 
prices were discussed. 

4. Distribution of manpower during 
1941 and 1942—here the large increase 
in the Army was noted, as were corre- 
sponding decreases in unemployment. 

5. ‘Mathematics Interprets Our 
World”—in this instance a series of 
striking graphs from leading magazines 
showed the importance of mathematical 
interpretations in the understanding of 
our present world. 


INALLY, a few words about the 

place of visual materials in the 
newer approach to the teaching of arith- 
metic. Several years ago, a group of our 
teachers began to gather various mate- 
rials to help pupils visualize the objects 
with which their arithmetic problems 
were dealing. For example, they found 
that a clock face with movable hands 
proves valuable in teaching acute, right, 
obtuse, and straight angles. We plan to 
make a 24-hour clock on the reverse of 
this clock face, to bring our pupils up to 
date on the new practice followed in the 
Army and Navy. 

Eleven plane figures in wood can be 
handled by the pupils to bring out the 
differences between various kinds of 
triangles and between parallelogram, 
rectangle, square and trapezoid. These 
we keep on display in each classroom, 
always before the pupils. Gradually the 
use of such blocks has expanded. The 
help of the Los Angeles City Visual 
Education Section was enlisted, and we 
attempted to equip a laboratory for the 
use of all of our mathematics classes. 


We included, for example, a cubic 
foot block with inches marked on the 
surface, it proving helpful in the teach- 
ing of size of the cubic foot, the number 
of square inches in the square foot, and 
the number of cubic inches in the cubic 
foot. One layer of this cubic foot block 
is in inch cubes held in a plastic box. 
Another valuable aid in teaching vol- 
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umes and areas of solid surfaces has 
been a set of wooden solids, pyramids, 
cones, cylinders, prisms. A plastic cyl- 
inder and cone having an equal diameter 
and height enable pupils to visualize con- 
cepts of volume; since the contents of 
the cone (i.¢., sand, or any dry ingredi- 
ent) may be emptied three times into the 
cylinder, one can give an actual demon- 
stration of the fact that the volume of 
the cylinder is three times the volume of 
the cone. 

We have found it expedient to use 
measuring cups, spatulas, tablespoon, 
and teaspoon in the mathematics class- 
room as well as in the foods laboratory, 
to give practical demonstrations of in- 
creasing or reducing recipes. In a simi- 
lar way, we have used various sizes of 
cans, No. 1, No. 2, No. 2%, No. 3, and 
No. 10, not only in teaching the volume 
of cylinders and rectangular solids, but 
in comparing price and quantity in buy- 
ing small and large cans. In the hands 
of resourceful teachers such equipment 
has many useful applications. 

Our mathematics laboratory is 
equipped with a gas meter dial and 
enough copies for every pupil in the 
class of “How to Read a Gas Meter.” 
Pupils bring their own gas bills and 
compute them. We have a balance arm 
scale with weights, a spring scale, an in- 
side caliper. We have various kinds of 
graph and drawing paper so that pupils 
may plot simultaneous linear equations 
and sketch geometrical figures showing 
formulae for finding perimeters, areas, 
and volumes. We have equipped the 
laboratory with 12-inch rulers, a meter 
and yard stick, and a 60-inch tape line. 
What more practical way is there of 
teaching addition and subtraction of 
fractions than to use the ruler and the 
various subdivisions of an inch? Pupils 
are taught to estimate, and then to meas- 
ure, distances to get the dimensions for 
linear measurements and areas. They 
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compare our system with the metric 
system. 

Another useful technique we use in 
the laboratory is putting scissors in the 
hands of all pupils in the class so that 
they can cut geometric figures from 
paper, fitting together the three angles 
of a triangle to show that their sum 
equals 180 degrees. By actual work with 
paper and scissors we demonstrate also 
that the area of a parallelogram is equal 
to that of a rectangle. It goes without 
saying that we have found it essential to 
make compasses available to each pupil 
for constructing circles, hexagons, an- 
gles, perpendiculars, and for making 
circle graphs. We use transparent pro- 
tractors for measuring and drawing 
angles and for metric measurements. 


N such practical ways we in the junior 
high schools are trying to develop on 
the part of our pupils a real understand- 
ing of mathematical concepts. We re- 
gard such understanding as of more 
importance than skill in computing. We 
believe that even the reading of a daily 
newspaper is demanding a genuine ap- 
preciation of such concepts. 

I heard Raleigh Schorling say at the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics recently that there are sixty basic 
concepts which should be mastered in 
the junior high school years, all broad 
notions which are not easily taught nor 
easily assimilated. Since it took the hu- 
man race centuries to discover and de- 
velop these mathematical ideas, how can 
we expect pupils, even bright ones, to 
get them through incidental learning? 
They must be taught through numerous 
and vivid experiences, not only in the 
mathematics classroom but in all the ac- 
tivities of the school. The mathematics 
and shop and social living and science 
teachers must help the pupil tie these 
basic concepts together into a system of 
ideas. All this takes time and equipment 
and skillful classroom procedures. 

















’VE been asked to report on the phi- 

losophy of our school. The philoso- 
phy of a school seems so inseparably 
linked with that of its head that the 
whole question simmers down to my 
own philosophy. With this explanation, 
I will try to give my own philosophy as 
briefly as possible. 

To begin with, I believe the type of 
community we live in should, in part, at 
least, determine our attitudes. I learned 
quite early in the game here that these 
boys and girls would go to almost any 
lengths with you as leader—but would 
not go one step with you as driver. I 
try to lead—not drive. 


Another thing I think I have learned 
is that high school boys and girls are 
just like the men and women in the 
community. Their ideas and ideals are 
molded by those with whom they come 
in contact, and I cannot lift them above 
that level in one generation. If I can 
lift a tiny bit, I’ve done something big. 
When I look back at this community as 
it was when I came here and see the 
improved conditions and attitudes, I feel 
that we have come a long way. Then, 
when I am brought into contact with 
really cultured people, I realize that we 
still have a long way to go. 

I was brought up to believe that smok- 
ing, drinking, and profanity are unfor- 
givable crimes, but I have discovered 
that a man may do all three of these 
things and be a better person than I, in 
spite of it all. I’m inclined to think big- 
otry, selfishness, and some other things 
are worse than smoking. So I do not 
drive boys out of school because they do 
these things. They have been taught to 





The Philosophy of a High 
School Principal 


4 By JULIA M. DOUGHTY 





4q A year or so ago, a series of faculty 
meetings in the Tranquillity Union 
High School was concluded by a num- 
ber of reports from different faculty 
members on various phases of the 
school’s program. The final report was 
made by the principal, and it is this 
“Philosophy of Our School” which is 
printed herewith. 

In regard to her teaching experi- 
ence, Miss Doughty furnishes the 
following information: “Two years 
in Colorado, five years in Basin, Wy- 
oming, two years in Calexico—then 
Tranquillity. I came to Tranquillity 
when the school was organized in 
the fall of 1917, as teacher. At the end 
of the first year, I was elected princi- 
pal and have held the position ever 
since. I have ‘grown up’ with the 
school.” 





drink and smoke and swear from baby- 
hood. Their dearest friends and heroes, 
their fathers and big brothers, do it; 
who am I to set my ideas against theirs? 
All I can do is point to the harm. My 
teaching may take root some day, but 
my example will be much more power- 
ful. 

And that brings me to something else 
which I consider worth our considera- 
tion. Never educate a boy or girl above 
his parents. Teach him to revere his 
father and mother, to respect their wis- 
dom—for most of them have some— 
and not to scorn their home because it is 
lowly. Our foreign boys and girls have 
a tendency to ape American ways and to 
look down upon their parents, who have 
not yet abandoned the customs of their 
homeland. I believe that in some way 
we should give them a respect for their 
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homes. That’s one reason I’ve wanted 
to have a program of dances and songs 
and an exhibit from other lands—let 
these young Americans know we have 
respect for the things their fathers and 
mothers can do. 


F gerbe thing I have learned 
about boys and girls is that they 
react in much the same manner as I 
would react under given circumstances. 
If I can put myself in their place and get 
at them from that point of view, I may 
be able to get results—it’s a longer 
method, but it’s more lasting than force. 

I learned some things from my first 
real principal. One thing has always 
been helpful to me: He said, “Talk to 
the boy in private—no one likes to be 
publicly reprimanded.” Another—“If 
you have to reprimand him in public, 
word your reproof so that he cannot 
find a ready answer.” At first I had a 
hard time doing this—now it is more 
or less second nature. 

Another thing I have learned is that 
we are likely to make our penalties too 
great. We have inherited that tendency 
from the Middle Ages. It’s a relic. What 
is a very small penalty in our eyes is 
great in the eyes of the adolescent. Silent 
disapproval often is much more effective 
than a long lecture. A heart-to-heart 
talk does much more good and is much 
more lasting than keeping a boy home 
from the game. 

I’ve worked hours getting a boy or 
girl to the point of making an apology 
and had a teacher ruin it all by getting 
worked up and beginning to tell what is 
wrong with the child when he should 
have accepted the apology in the spirit 
in which it was given—he’d do that if 
a man apologized, even if he were not 
sure the apology was sincere. 

When picking teachers, I try to pick 
them for their common sense. A Phi 
Beta Kappa key is not nearly as im- 
portant as good sense. I’m sometimes a 
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little disgusted with folks who think 
a college professor can sit at his desk 
and know all the answers. We had one 
teacher who had everything he was 
going to do for the year in a notebook— 
before he ever saw the school, let alone 
the student body. He proudly displayed 
the notebook to me. But he had no 
better sense than to call me into his 
classroom to discipline his students. 


E are in a pioneer community. 

Very many of our children come 
from broken homes. Many of them are 
from the Dust Bowl—or “down Mexico 
Way.” Most of them are clean—but 
many of them never saw a bathroom 
close up. We incline to treat them as if 
they had had all the advantages that we 
have had. We have to get down to their 
viewpoint and gradually lift up. 

Don’t ask me to “kick them out of 
school.” That would be shirking. Of 
course it would be the easiest way. And 
how nice it would be to have only boys 
and girls who know all the rules—and 
follow them. How nice just not to tol- 
erate any other kind. But we might miss 
a Lindbergh or a Lawrence Tibbett that 
way. It just can’t be done. They are 
with us and we have to make the best of 
them. Some of them will make better 
citizens than our ‘‘angels’’ of high 
school. I have seen it happen. 

We are learning—but we haven't 
gone half far enough. In one breath we 
talk about training youth to fill his place 
after the war—and in the next we dis- 
cuss “kicking him out of school” because 
he is a misfit. Our school has got to 
make the misfits fit. That is much more 
important, if not so interesting, as teach- 
ing those who fit. 


ND guidance—sometimes it is more 
“pushance.” It is my opinion that 

a good many crimes are committed in 
the name of guidance. We just do all 
the thinking and all the work and make 

















the boy a nice “yes-boy” and think we 
have guided him. If we can make him 
want to improve, to find his niche in the 
world, and can show him how to find his 
own way around, then we are guiding. 
Beware of giving too much advice. 


Some of us even pick the school the 
boy is to attend after high school, hunt 
up the catalogue, make out his course of 
study, and then hand it to him on a silver 
platter, as it were, and call it guidance. 
I remember the teacher who was living 
in the same house as we when I finished 
high school. She made a very grave 
problem for my mother because she in- 
sisted to me that there was only one 
school in Colorado worth my attention. 
She had me absolutely convinced that 
I would be wasting my time anywhere 
else. My mother finally put her foot 
down and said I would go in the town 
where we were living—or I would not 
go on to school at all. I have never re- 
gretted my mother’s decision. 


When I came to this community, I 
came near making the same mistake that 
teacher made. I felt that local schools 
were not quite so good as some farther 
afield. But I soon realized that the ad- 
vantages of the local schools far out- 
number any disadvantages they may 
have. Actually, the fact that they are 
near home is a real advantage. Schools 
nearer home do not cost so much, and 
they do not require so much of a break 
between high school and college for our 
country boys and girls. 


And while we are on the subject of 
guidance, I’d like to say one word about 
teaching. I think sometimes that we 
“quarrel too much with our tools.” Each 
new teacher who comes is sure he can 
do better work with a new textbook. We 
may get it this year for him—and a new 
teacher next year has a new book that 
is “much better.” I’m inclined to think 
we depend too much on the textbook to 
do the work. 
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And we are getting the boys and girls 
so in the habit of having everything 
done for them that they can do nothing 
independently. We are feeding them 
mush when we should be feeding them 
meat. Oh, I know I’m heretical, but I 
believe with all my heart that we are in 
a fair way to make hothouse plants of 
all of them. I quote Dr. Hildebrand’: 
“A child centered curriculum makes a 
self-centered child.” Which reminds 
me of the child who whined: “Do I 
have to do what I want to do today?” 
The Army is the making of some of our 
boys. 

Don’t be afraid to say, “I don’t 
know,” comes from a teacher in college. 
Don’t alibi. It’s easily recognized, and 
you lose the respect of your pupils. 
Don’t alibi to the principal, either—he is 
probably as intelligent as the pupils. 

To the class adviser—teach parlia- 
mentary law. It will always be of use 
to the boys and girls. Then let them do 
the job, with a suggestion now and then. 
The meetings they conduct may not be 
as well handled as if you had done the 
work yourself, but the boys and girls 
will learn more. 

Let’s teach boys and girls to read in- 
telligently and to place a decimal point— 
and a business man told me the other 
day to teach them to make figures. 


O sum up, then: I’d like to have a 

school which takes into considera- 
tion the background of its boys and 
girls; which is human in its demands; 
which leads, not drives; which guides 
its young people into paths where they 
can find what they need, but doesn’t 
nurse them along; which gives them 
meat, not mush; and which has teachers 
who are honest and who are practical 
in their ideas. 





1 Joel H. Hildebrand, dean of the Colleges of 
Letters and Science, University of California. 








— war era in secondary education 
has shown an increasing country- 
wide interest in the teaching of certain 
aspects of sex education, especially those 
concerning family relations and the in- 
crease in social diseases. In the State of 
California this interest is evidenced in 
the increased teaching of courses in 
family relations at the upper secondary 
school and junior college levels. It has 
seemed worth-while, therefore, to give 
in some detail the findings of two recent 
questionnaires put out by the two writ- 
ers of this article as these findings con- 
cern teaching in this State. 

In order to reorient our thinking, it 
might be well to go back a number of 
years to the beginnings of the sex edu- 
cation movement in this country. 

The real start may be said to have 
been initiated by the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Matter and Meth- 
ods of Sex Education at the Fifteenth 
International Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography held in Washington, D. C., 
in September, 1912. Up to this time sex 
education in schools and colleges had 
been largely in the hands of physicians 
or special lecturers, and the lay teacher 
had little to say as to methods of teach- 
ing or subject matter to be used. Conse- 
quently, the abnormal, rather than the 
normal, aspects of sex were stressed and 
little of value to the average student was 
made available. 

In October, 1912, a joint meeting of 
the Society of Sanitary and Moral Pro- 
phylaxis and the New York Association 
of Biology Teachers was held in New 
York City to discuss the epoch-making 
report mentioned above. At that meet- 
ing the senior writer, in discussing the 
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Sex Education in California 
Secondary Schools 


G. W. HUNTER 
4 By fH TRACY 





4 Two of the most outstanding leaders 
in California in the field of sex educa- 
tion collaborate to produce this ar- 
ticle. Dr. Hunter, lecturer in science 
education at Claremont Colleges, 
was one of the early leaders in the 
sex hygiene movement in secondary 
education. As early as 1904, he 
worked with boys in the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School, New York City, on 
problems of sex education. Mr. Tracy, 
instructor in family relations and bio- 
logical Science at Fullerton Junior 
College, has been working and study- 
ing in the sex hygiene field since 1915. 
He is chairman of the National Junior 
College Committee on Education for 
Marriage and Parenthood and is vice- 
president of the Southern California 
Conference of Family Relations. 

Dr. Hunter writes that although the 
basic problems in the area of sex 
hygiene are the same as before the 
war, certain factors have added to the 
seriousness of the situation, one of 
the most dangerous of these factors 
being an alarming increase in the in- 
cidence of social disease, especially 
among girls of high school age. 





report, said of work then being done in 
the De Witt Clinton High School : 

In general our attitude is practical; it is an 
attempt to have the child form a healthy, nor- 
mal reaction to matters sexual. We teachers 
have always felt that we were a little hard put 
to teach sex hygiene from the standpoint of 
the physician. The function of such teaching 
in the high school is to put the child in the 
attitude of satisfied curiosity. 

This report and the many discussions 
that followed laid the foundation for the 
more rational teaching that came later. 





1 Social Diseases, Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, New York City, January, 
1913. 





We should not forget these real teach- 
ers, both in the college and secondary 
school, who often fought single- 
handedly adverse public opinion. From 
the germ of practical and usable sex 
knowledge given by such teachers, em- 
phasis has swung more and more toward 
the saner and more functional aspects of 
social hygiene through family relations 
and education for parenthood. 

Dr. M. A. Bigelow, in a recent nation- 
wide survey,” found a tendency on the 
part of administrators and teachers to 
avoid the terms “sex education” and 
“social hygiene” and to substitute for 
them the terms “family life education” 
or “human relations education.” These 
terms indicate definitely the modern 
trends at the secondary school level. 


HE senior writer, in a recent ques- 
tionnaire survey of science teaching 

in the secondary schools of the United 
States,* found that there is a consider- 
able and growing feeling on the part of 
teachers of science that certain phases 
of social hygiene should be made a defi- 
nite part of life science courses. This 
interest was found strong for the 
schools in the State of California, as can 
be seen from the tabulation of answers 
from forty-six California secondary 
schools responding to the questionnaire. 
In answer to the question, “To what 
extent is sex education used in your 
courses ?”’ the following responses were 
furnished: Of the 46 schools respond- 
ing, 17 said they pay much attention to 
sex education; 22 said a little; and 7 
schools reported no sex education. Five 
schools treat it in the seventh year; 7 
schools in the eighth year ; 10 schools in 
the ninth year; 17 schools in the tenth 
year; 22 schools in the eleventh year; 


2 “Health Education in Relation to Venereal 
Disease Control Education.” Journal of Social 
Hygiene, 27 :49-69, February, 1941. 

8 George W. Hunter and Leroy Spore, “Sci- 
ence Sequence and Enrollments in Secondary 
Schools of the United States,” Science Educa- 
tion, 25 :359-370, December, 1941; and 26:66- 
77, February, 1942. 
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and 15 schools in the twelfth year. Five 
schools did not specify the year sex edu- 
cation is given. 

Six of the schools treat sex education 
in the regular life science or biology 
classes; 3 give it as part of physical 
education ; 2 handle it in connection with 
physiology; 1 treats it in home eco- 
nomics classes; 1 gives a course in the 
American Family; and 2 give separate 
courses in sex education. Twenty-four 
of the schools failed to specify with 
what subject or subjects social hygiene 
is combined. 


BVIOUSLY this information is 

incomplete and only serves as an 
indication of what is happening in the 
California schools. Teachers of biology 
or life science, unless socially minded, 
are likely not to be impressed with the 
importance of social hygiene as a part 
of their courses in heredity and eu- 
genics. So it was with a sense of satis- 
faction that the senior writer turned to 
H. H. Tracy of the Fullerton Junior 
College for help. 

In 1941 Mr. Tracy put out a ques- 
tionnaire on the teaching of family 
relations, under the auspices of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. A very similar questionnaire had 
been sent a year previously to many 
secondary schools and to all of the 
junior colleges in California. Material 
thus gathered had not been published, 
although it had been carefully tabulated 
by Mr. Tracy. So its use here is fortu- 
nate and timely. 

The answers to this questionnaire 
show that in 1940-41 seventeen of the 
junior colleges in California gave 
courses in family relations. Among 
these colleges were Pasadena, Sacra- 
mento, Long Beach, Stockton, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Chaffee, Pomona, 
Glendale, and Fullerton. The student 
reaction to these courses, as reported by 
the questionnaire responses, is almost 
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uniformly favorable, although in many 
institutions the course had been intro- 
duced only recently. 

This study, with its wealth of unpub- 
lished material, contained returns from 
some sixty-nine California secondary 
schools. Of the schools responding, 
forty-nine stated that they give courses 
in family relations or related subjects 
that contain social hygiene materials. 


HE questionnaire itself listed some 
nineteen topics or headings that Mr. 
Tracy believed should be included in a 
course in family relations. Among the 
more important of these were the fol- 
lowing : function of the family ; domes- 
tic adjustment within marriage; eco- 
nomic adjustment within marriage ; 
special problems of parenthood, money, 
sex, and religion; divorce causes and 
prevention; problems arising during 
courtship; choice of a mate; engage- 
ment; wedding and honeymoon; the 
right to marry and heredity; marriage 
and sexual adjustment. Those respond- 
ing to the questionnaire were asked to 
indicate the topics covered by them in 
their courses. These replies then fur- 
nished a criterion of the extensiveness 
of the instruction, revealing that four- 
teen of the courses are very complete, 
that eight others are fairly complete, and 
that fifteen schools give rather sketchy 
courses. The remaining schools stated 
that practically no work is given which 
can be rated under the above headings. 
Although courses in family relations 
are new at the secondary level, eight of 
the schools responding said that they 
had been giving such courses for three 
or more years; eight said that this was 
the second year such courses were given, 
and six reported that these courses were 
given that year for the first time. Sev- 
eral other schools said that they hope 
or expect to give such courses in the 
near future. Every respondent stated 
that the course is very popular, and most 
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of them stated that the course enroll- 
ment has had to be restricted. In most 
cases, the courses have almost universal 
approval of the parents and the commu- 
nity. 

At the secondary school level, the ma- 
terial given in family relations is most 
frequently given under the direction of 
the teacher of social studies, 24 schools 
reporting this relationship. Teachers of 
home economics and home making give 
the material in 12 schools, and teachers 
of biology or life science in 10 schools. 
Teachers of physical education give the 
material in 3 schools, and in 4 schools 
sex education is given as a separate 
course or associated with no particular 
department. Several schools give the 
material in connection with several dif- 
ferent departments, those of social sci- 
ence, life science, and physical education 
being most frequently mentioned. This 
latter method seems to the writers to be 
the one best adapted to give results, 
since sex education, like health educa- 
tion, should be the responsibility of the 
entire faculty. 

The actual titles of courses where sex 
education is introduced are Senior Prob- 
lems, 15; Biology or Life Science, 12; 
Home Making or Home Economics, 10; 
Family Relations, 6; Social Problems, 
6; Hygiene or Health Education, 5; 
Sociology, 4; American Problems, 3; 
Family Arts, 3; Girls’ Problems, 2; 
Home Nursing, 2; Family Problems, 1; 
Personal Problems, 1; Personality De- 
velopment, 1 ; Child Care, 1 ; Social Re- 
lations, 1; Social Hygiene, 1. From 
these responses, it is evident that no 
well-worked-out courses in family rela- 
tions exist as such, but rather that teach- 
ers realize the importance of such 
material and offer it as part of the other 
more or less well organized courses rec- 
ognized in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 

The backgrounds and training of 
teachers offering the above courses is 








interesting. Evidently for the most part 
these instructors are well trained and 
qualified to do this work through in- 
terest and educational background. The 
largest number of such teachers majored 
in the social sciences and either had 
graduate work or had taken their M.A. 
in this department. Ten teachers state 
that they majored in the social studies, 
4 in sociology, 3 in family relations, 3 in 
guidance or social work, and 3 in his- 
tory, sociology, and economics. Eight 
have a background of biological train- 
ing ; 4 are registered nurses ; 1 has spe- 
cialized in physiology ; and 1 is an M.D. 
Four teachers majored in psychology 
and 3 in education, their interest center- 
ing on child growth and development. 

Apparently the teachers are well 
trained to give the work from the social 
aspect, but there seems to be some doubt 
as to the scientific training of some of 
the group. This raises the question: 
should the material in social hygiene or 
family relations be presented entirely 
by the teachers of the social studies, or 
should the teacher of life science pre- 
sent that part of the material that relates 
to reproduction, heredity, and eugenics. 
Be that as it may, it seems to the writers 
from their long experience as teachers 
that, with the wealth of published ma- 
terial now available, the chief factor for 
success in this work lies in the person- 
ality of the teacher, rather than in his 
training in the specific fields of subject 
matter. 


| summary it is evident that in Cali- 

fornia schools those aspects of social 
hygiene or sex education represented by 
courses in family relations or senior 
problems are given largely at the upper 
level of the senior high school and at 
the sophomore level of the junior col- 
lege. In many secondary schools the 
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work is administered by teachers in sev- 
eral departments, those of the social 
studies, home economics, and life sci- 
ence being most frequently mentioned. 
Although we would expect the depart- 
ments of physical education to have an 
important part in this work, they do not, 
if the statistics gathered from the ques- 
tionnaires may be trusted. 

The social implications of sex hygiene 
are emphasized in these courses. At 
the time of Mr. Tracy’s questionnaire 
study, little emphasis seems to have been 
placed on the topic of social diseases. 
This may have been because the topic is 
taken up rationally as “just one of the 
communicable diseases” rather than as a 
“scarehead” topic. If this is the case, it 
shows clear thinking on the part of the 
teachers. But it is probable, if the same 
questionnaire were circulated today, 
that we would receive much greater em- 
phasis on the topic of the social diseases 
because of their definite incidence of 
increase, especially among girls of high 
school age. 

It is evident that there still are many 
unanswered questions as to the best 
methods of teaching the subject matter 
of social hygiene and sex hygiene as in- 
corporated in courses of family relations 
or senior problems ; but it is also evident 
that the secondary schools of California 
have made a brave start on the problem 
and that they are not afraid to pioneer 
in this important field. As Dr. Ernest 
R. Groves, a pioneer in education upon 
the college level for marriage and par- 
enthood, wrote recently to one of the 
writers, “The development of instruc- 
tion in preparation for marriage and 
family life is inevitable. The interests at 
stake are too great any longer to be left 
outside the field of educational prepar- 
edness for life.” 











A Real Bank 


HE early morning sun slants 

through a southeast window of 
Alameda High School into a roomy 
office equipped with desks, work tables, 
filing cabinets, bookkeeping machines, 
and other standard bank equipment. A 
man is thumbing through a file of re- 
ceipt books at one of the desks ; a woman 
is checking a stack of cards at another. 
The other half-dozen workers in the 
room are boys and girls of 16 or 17. 

At one side of the room are three 
cages with windows opening on the main 
corridor of the building. Boys and girls 
are lined up outside each window. A 
spectacled boy at the head of the first 
line pushes across the counter a bank 
book and a deposit slip and lays down a 
crumpled bill and a few coins. The 
serious-eyed young girl behind the 
counter takes the money and makes an 
entry in the book. She reaches for a 
sheet of green war stamps as she notes 
the next girl with a stamp book and a 
quarter in her hand. 

At the second window a little Chinese 
girl pushes three thin dimes across the 
counter to a tall youth who wears a 
Block A on his white sweater. The 
young athlete enters the sum in the Chi- 
nese girl’s book; she smiles with satis- 
faction as she notes a new figure in the 
total of her savings. 

At the third window a stocky, freckle- 
faced boy is exchanging pink slips of 
paper which are being handed to him 
for pasteboard cards certifying that the 
holder is a member of the Associated 
Students of Alameda High School. The 
slips of paper bear the signatures of 
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Alameda Students Operate 


q By ELSIE ROEMER 





4 A great many schools operate “fin- 
ance offices” and “banks” where the 
work is done largely by students 
training in business practice. Few 
of them, however, carry on their bank- 
ing operations on the scale described 
in this article. The article, written late 
last spring, describes conditions as 
they existed at that time. At the be- 
ginning of the present school year, 
the functions of the Alameda High 
School bank as a depository of chil- 
dren’s funds were suspended for the 
duration—boys and girls now are put- 
ting all their money into War Stamps 
and Bonds instead of into savings 
accounts. In all other ways, the bank 
is still serving the school. 

Mrs. Roemer, a member of the Com- 
mercial Department of the Alameda 
High School, is very enthusiastic 
about the thrift program, writing, “For 
four years during which I edited a 
semi-weekly ‘Home and School’ page 
in the Alameda ‘Times-Star,’ I visited 
schools constantly and observed the 
fine education in thrift that the high 
school bank was making possible for 
all Alameda children.” 





teachers who have received the 50-cent 
membership fee in their classrooms and 
who later will turn in the money to the 
bank. 


The visitor to the high school, ap- 
proaching this busy corner of the build- 
ing, finds his instinctive question an- 
swered in the signs above the three 
countered windows: “Bank of Ala- 
meda,” “Bank of America,” and “A. S. 
A. H. S. (Associated Students of Ala- 
meda High School) Finances.” Sur- 











mounting all three signs is the legend, 
“Alameda City Schools Saving Sys- 
tem.” Students speak of this room as 
“The Bank.” 

Staffed, with but two exceptions, by 
boys and girls of 16 and 17, the bank 
has been in continuous operation since 
1914. In that year Paul Evans, who 
retired last June from his position as 
head of the Commercial Department, 
was given a chance to work out his idea 
of a thrift system for children. 


UNDREDS of thousands of dol- 
lars have passed through the hands 
of student bankers, who serve as receiv- 
ing and paying tellers, posting clerks, 
auditors, filing clerks, typists, and 
adding machine operators. The staff 
changes with each class period, the total 
working personnel numbering at any 
given time about sixty-five persons, 
Legally the Alameda High School 
bank is a receiving agency for two up- 
town commercial banks of Alameda. 
One of the two adults regularly working 
at the high school bank is employed 
jointly by these two depository banks to 
act as head of accounts and balances. 
The other adult is a commercial depart- 
ment teacher, who as instructor in bank- 
ing has charge of daily operations. 


Student workers are compensated in 
terms of high school credit in the subject 
of banking. Regular depositors also are 
rewarded in terms of high school credit. 
For a record of consistent weekly de- 
posits of any amount from a dime up, 
the graduating student receives a half 
unit of credit in banking. 


Once a week boy and girl bankers are 
assigned to duty in each of the eight 
elementary schools of Alameda to re- 
ceive and check the weekly deposits of 
the younger children. 


[= idea of systematic saving is im- 
pressed upon Alameda children 
from the time they enter kindergarten. 


ALAMEDA STUDENTS OPERATE A REAL BANK 
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Each child is invited by his teacher to 
start an account with the bank of his 
choice. Throughout his entire grade 
school career, with weekly regularity, 
he is reminded of the importance of 
thrift, and time is set aside by all 
teachers to receive and check the de- 
posits of pupils. 

Each child has his own bank book, in 
which deposits of any sum from a penny 
up are recorded by the teacher. Money 
collected is sent to the office of the 
school principal, where the high school 
bankers are waiting to check the funds 
and to sack and seal the money after 
their accounting is verified by the prin- 
cipal of the school. 

The sealed money bags are picked up 
by a representative of the depository 
banks, who is accompanied by a police 
escort. The boy and girl bankers take 
back to the high school the original 
sheets upon which teachers and the prin- 
cipal have made their entries. Other 
student bankers check and prove these 
records. The sheets then are audited by 
still other students before being turned 
over to the posting department, which 
transfers the thousands of items to the 
permanent account cards of the youth- 
ful depositors. 

The great majority of Alameda’s ele- 
mentary school children have bank ac- 
counts, and practically every high school 
student uses the bank facilities. Total 
deposits sometimes have run close to 
$100,000. Interest is paid on all de- 
posits, no matter how small the account. 
The figuring of this interest gives the 
high school bankers excellent training in 
clerical arithmetic. 

Once a month a detailed statement of 
deposits and withdrawals is prepared 
for the depository banks. These state- 
ments are audited and approved by the 
bank auditors of the uptown banks. 

When a student graduates from high 
school, his account is transferred di- 
rectly to the uptown bank which has 
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been the depository of his funds. During 
the years between kindergarten and 
high school graduation, students fre- 
quently build up their accounts to 
several hundred dollars. Financial obli- 
gations of graduating seniors often are 
cared for by the students’ own savings, 
and many a young Alamedan goes off to 
college with money that he himself has 
saved. 

Withdrawals of savings are not en- 
couraged, but money may be withdrawn 
at any time by a student who presents a 
withdrawal slip properly signed by a 
parent and the school principal. During 
the depression years, school bank ac- 
counts helped many families. 

Besides taking care of these several 
thousand individual bank accounts, the 
adolescent bankers of Alameda High 
School have experience with all sorts of 
miscellaneous student funds. 

Daily receipts and expenditures of 
the high school cafeteria go through the 
bank; teachers pay their professional 
dues and contributions to community 
welfare organizations to the bank, which 
then forwards the money to the proper 
destination. Student body and class 
funds, money received or expended for 
athletics, and all receipts and expendi- 
tures connected with school activities 
go through the bank. 


HE records of the Alameda High 
School bank are the records of the 
times. In times of community pros- 
perity accounts are more numerous and 
balances are high ; during the depression 
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years bank balances fall and many ac- 
counts are closed. In the early months 
of last year some thousands of dollars 
were withdrawn by Japanese-American 
students who were being evacuated from 
Alameda. 

During the last year bank deposits 
have grown less, as purchases of war 
stamps have increased. The student ad- 
ministrative board, which is the execu- 
tive body of the self-governing high 
school student body, voted a revolving 
fund of some hundreds of dollars for 
the purchase of war stamps. Elemen- 
tary school sales have been handled by 
women from the P.-T. A., while high 
school sales have been taken care of by 
the bank and once a week by a special 
student committee working at a booth 
in the main lobby. Accounting of the 
elementary school sales last year was in 
the hands of an advanced bookkeeping 
student to whom the P.-T. A. workers 
reported; this year the bank staff has 
handled it. 


|. emai of Alameda’s thrift sys- 
tem are partly in the vocational 
training given the high school students 
who compose the bank staff. Very fre- 
quently the student bankers enter regu- 
lar bank employment immediately after 
graduation. Others put their training 
to use in accounting and clerical posi- 
tions. 

The major benefit of Alameda’s bank- 
ing system, however, is in the training 
in thrift which students receive through- 
out their entire school career. 


Californian to Make Educational Surveys in South America 


Representing the United States Government, Dr. John H. Furbay, professor 
of Education and Sociology at Mills College, has gone to South America to make 
educational surveys in several of the countries of that continent. On the invi- 
tation of the Division of Comparative Education of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Dr. Furbay will be one of four specialists appointed to study and report on the 
educational systems of all twenty of the Latin-American republics during the 


coming year. 





A Workshop-Type Institute 





ELLA MARTIN 


In Alameda County 4» ston: x’ncz 


ERE are some field-notes on a 

new venture in democracy-in- 
action by teachers-in-service. About 
one hundred twenty-five teachers and 
principals of Alameda County spent 
two days in a workshop institute with 
the staff of the Curriculum Laboratory 
of the University of California, As we 
found the planning and achievements 
of this codperative endeavor very chal- 
lenging, we offer some of the highlights 
in this article. 


| reap we attacked the problem of 
the institute. We studied its origi- 
nal purpose of in-service training. How 
far we have strayed from that purpose 
is evidenced by the complaints of sec- 
ondary teachers who comment: 

“Too many general inspirational 
talks.” 

“Too much entertainment.” 


“No answers given to the special 
needs of teachers.” 

Then, too, we decided that the insti- 
tute program we were planning should 
be organized in terms of certain vital 
needs, other than the one of improve- 
ment in teaching methods, which 
emerge from present educational de- 
mands. In spite of some efforts to 
streamline the high school program to 
meet the demands of a war-time econo- 
my, the high school still remains on the 
firing line. This statement is verified 
by dwindling A. D. A.’s, by statements 
in the press, by comments over radio 
and in public forum, and by attitudes of 
business and industry. Then there are 
more powerful agencies which frankly 
admit that the Victory Corps, cadet 








q There was a time when the tradi- 
tional teachers’ institute had a defi- 
nite place in American education, 
but as teachers have become better 
trained professionally and as more 
attention has been given to growth in 
service, there has come a rather gen- 
eral acceptance of the uselessness of 
the traditional institute program. 
Some communities, realizing this, 
have made only a perfunctory sort of 
gesture and begrudged the wasted 
time; others have made an effort to 
make something worth-while of the 
institute program. Among these latter 
is Alameda County, which has devel- 
oped the workshop-type institute de- 
scribed in this article. This program 
was directed by the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory of the University of California. 

Authors of the article are Miss Mar- 
tin. associate director of the Curricu- 
lum Laboratory, University of Califor- 
nia, and supervising teacher in the 
University High School, Oakland; Dr. 
George A. Rice, director of practice 
teaching and of the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory and professor of education, 
University of California; and Mrs. 
Ward, codrdinator of curriculum and 
supervision in Alamedo County. Mrs. 
Ward was instigator of the workshop- 
type institute for Alameda County, 
and Miss Vibella Martin was chair- 
man of the program that developed. 





training, and other “tinkerings” with 
the high school program are but at- 
tempts to revolutionize it completely. 
Agencies seem to wait on every hand 
for a likely moment in which to take 
over the training of adolescence. 

All of the answers to these problems 
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have not been found, but we know that 
no one high school working and plan- 
ning alone can hope to solve them. We 
need to sit together, to liberate and pool 
our intelligence. We need to use all of 
it, from the contribution of the begin- 
ning teacher to that of the veteran who 
has been enriched by years of contact 
with youth. 

We need to get acquainted with 
teachers from other high schools; we 
need to cement our friendships with 
them and with educators from other 
levels in education. The workshop pro- 
vides these opportunities. 

Thus, we decided upon a workshop 
institute because it is the essence of 
democracy in school practice. 


\ \ JE started planning so that teach- 


ers could select their problems 
for discussion ; they could help leaders 
in organizing these problems and in 
planning the actual procedure of the 
workshop ; they could voice opinions as 
to materials which they would like to 
see and learn how to use in their vari- 
ous classrooms; they could choose the 
group with which they wished to work. 
Together they could project plans for 
the future. We knew also that the insti- 
tute workshop as a cooperative enter- 
prise would be as successful as its 
participants and staff made it. 

In order that the participants would 
share as fully as possible, we limited 
our planning to what the participants 
wanted and could do, what insights the 
supervisory staff had, and what we 
could actually accomplish in two days. 
To this end we focused our attention 
on finding specific grassroots problems 
suggested by the teachers and workshop 
staff. 

After uncovering teachers’ concerns, 
we decided that the problems fell into 
subject-matter fields. In twelve work- 
shops we limited ourselves to the study 
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of strictly educational questions. In the 
thirteenth, the principals and assistants 
studied administrative problems in light 
of facilitating educational progress. 


To implement the workshops with 
modern facilities, equipment, materials, 
and methods of attack on these prob- 
lems, four laboratories were moved 
from the Curriculum Laboratory to 
Hayward Union High School, where 
the workshop institute took place. The 
Laboratory directors gave demonstra- 
tions and assistance to workshop groups 
in audio-visual aids, evaluation skills, 
graphic presentation, and library re- 
sources. 

Fortunately, in line with our empha- 
sis on laboratory methods, the initiative 
and successful efforts of the principal 
and several staff members at Hayward 
Union High School made possible a 
moving picture record of the two days 
of workshop and laboratories. When 
the film is developed, edited, and cap- 
tioned, it should be not only a perma- 
nent professional record but also an 
instrument of information for public 
relations, 


ITH the broad sweep of the or- 

ganization in mind, we embarked 
on a schedule of preparation. Natu- 
rally, we visited schools, talked with 
teachers and principals, and perused 
courses of study and reports. From our 
observations and interviews we pinned 
down certain educational issues which 
were haloed with some confusions. 
Consequently, we asked each faculty 
group to respond to statements regard- 
ing beliefs about educational issues in 
the five areas of learning and teaching, 
evaluation, guidance, curriculum, and 
democracy. As for many groups of 
teachers, the scores showed the highest 
degree of agreement in the first three 
areas. The widest range of disagree- 
ment and the least uncertainty occurred 















in the areas of democracy and curricu- 
lum. Here was a point of departure 
for our workshops. We shall illustrate 
some of the implications of this pattern 
in a later discussion of lessons learned 
from the war. 

Then we studied the responses to a 
questionnaire on three problems of im- 
mediate concern to each teacher and 
administrator. We included, too, the 
specific requests of various individuals 
for assistance with audio-visual skills, 
evaluation aids, graphic presentation, 
and library resources. 

Next, the staff met with the heads 
of community and county agencies con- 
nected with the five schools: the farm 
adviser, the home demonstration agent, 
the chief nurse, the county physician, 
the county librarian, and the director 
of audio-visual aids. We asked them to 
explain their work with boys and girls, 
the parents, and the homes in the vari- 
ous county districts. This opportunity 
to gain insights into the interrelation- 
ships of community and school life and 
to pool information was of inestimable 
value and stimulation. 


After the fruitful meeting with the 
county agency representatives, we met 
with certain teachers who seemed re- 
sponsive to the new workshop venture. 


EEDLESS to remark, the change 

from the traditional institute to 
the workshop type encountered skepti- 
cism and resistance from some teach- 
ers; however, the conference groups at 
work around tables in a large school 
library presented a truly thrilling view 
of democracy-in-action, Each one of 
the thirteen groups of teachers and 
workshop leaders created its own final 
program. With each program, we clari- 
fied our aims, which were the following : 


1. To come closer together in understanding 
a basic educational point of view for a school 
in relation to the community and to world fel- 
lowship. 
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2. To cut through the clutter of aims and 
purposes on everyone’s tongue to select those 
which are most applicable to individual boys 
and girls in each school and community. 


3. To explore newer ways of helping boys 
and girls to learn in a specific curriculum. 


4. To study ways of measuring progress in 
teaching and learning. 


5. To explore aids such as graphic, audio- 
visual, and library. 


PROM the purposes and needs col- 
lected, we organized a two-day 
schedule of work. Of course, not all 
workshops covered all of their prob- 
lems. All groups, however, discussed 
implications of educational issues as 
the foundation of their work. And all 
groups took part in laboratory demon- 
strations. The following list shows a 
sampling of the matters with which 
each workshop concerned itself in the 
two days: 
AGRICULTURE-SHOP 

Audio-visual sources and evaluation of ma- 
terials. 

Creation of a Future Farmers of America 
exhibit for community display. 

Public relations and information. 
ARTs 

Selecting, arranging, and making bulletin 
board exhibits, charts, diagrams, all kinds of 
graphic presentation. Problems of graphic 
presentation in fields other than the arts. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Round-table discussion on administrative 
problems and principals and vice-principals 
and county staff—especially techniques of 
democratic administration. 

Visits to thirteen workshops and four lab- 
oratories. 


CoMMERCIAL 
Jobs and training now. 
New procedures in record keeping. 
Procedures for motivating repetition neces- 
sary to learn a skill. 
Techniques for caring for abilities of various 
students. 
ENGLISH 


Growth in reading, spelling, and vocabulary. 
Planning a program of minimum essentials. 
Individual projects. 


(i 
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ForEIGN LANGUAGES 

Study of “Report of California Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Languages.” 

Reorganization of two-year Spanish and 
French courses—trends, emphasis, procedures, 
materials, aids. 


Home Economics 

Adaptations for wartime living. 

Adaptation of teaching methods to home 
conditions of students. 

Home project programs in the county. 


LrBRARY 
School library services. 
County librarian services. 
Mobilizing library resources. 
Vitalizing the library. 


MATHEMATICS 


New materials for teaching. 
Individual problems. 


Music 
Possibilities of music in high school. 
Music and the community. 


Boys’ PuysicaLt EpucATION 
Physical fitness. 
Codrdination of health service in county sec- 
ondary schools. 
Cadet program. 
Adaptations of various kinds of programs. 
Review of films. 


Girts’ Puysicat EDUCATION 
Physical fitness. 
Co6érdination of health service. 
Teaching hygiene. 
Adjustment to individual differences. 
Use of student leaders. 
Various systems of scheduling. 


SCIENCE 

Improving courses in preinduction. 

War production classes. 

Demonstrations. 

Concentration on audio-visual aids by biol- 
ogy teachers. 
SocraL STUDIES 

Attaiaing desired outcomes through an inte- 
grated program in social studies. 

Teacher-pupil planning in the selection of 
teaching procedures. 


Construction of evaluation instruments. 


N addition to the workshops and 
laboratories with their arrangements 
and problems, we underscored two edu- 
cational issues by asking Dr. George A. 
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Rice and Dean Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of California to talk 
about a forward-looking philosophy for 
a postwar world. Imbedded in this phi- 
losophy was the concept of changing 
values and practices in education nota- 
bly emphasized in the lessons learned 
in this war. 

We used as guides two important 
problems facing California teachers. 
One of these, the gathering of material 
for postwar education, is well under 
way. The other, the education of our 
present teaching force in the lessons 
learned in the world war, presents a 
difficult obligation. At present, few 
plans have been made for its fulfillment. 

Reading the signs of the times, we 
see certain trends pointing to 


1. Immediate training of many workers in 
new skills for reconversion at the war’s end. 

2. Adequate education for 14-to-18-year- 
olds and more complete post high school edu- 
cation not of college grade. 


3. Harnessing the youth movement for cre- 
ative constructive purposes in contrast to the 
destructive ones of fascism and naziism. 

4. Use of newer methods such as graphic 
presentation and audio-visual aids. 

5. And, one of the most clear cut, the neces- 
sity for seeing that our teen-age youth leave 
high school with adequate democratic ideas of 
the social and economic world. 


ROBABLY the most difficult move- 

ment to which California teachers 
will have to adjust is that of increasing 
democratic control of the schools. Our 
students graduate from a school system 
built upon authoritarian lines, They 
leave homes of parental authoritarian 
control. Many of them plunge into the 
economic world with no further edu- 
cation in democratic living. If we wish 
to have them learn democratic ideals 
and practices, therefore, they must have 
continual experiences in such learning 
on the high school level. 

For example, race prejudice can be 
furthered or lessened in the formative 
years of youth. Thus far, teachers have 











not concertedly nor fully attacked this 
problem in the classroom or school. But 
probably for most boys and girls an 
education in learning to live codpera- 
tively with fellow human beings is far 
more important than learning algebra, 
French, and physics or other special- 
ized subjects. The Administration 
Workshop, in particular, discussed illus- 
trations of democratic control in class 
and in school. 

Another problem of the postwar 
period is that of health, its importance 
brought to the fore at this time by the 
results of medical examinations for the 
Army draft. Doctors find that no small 
proportion of health handicaps have re- 
sulted from neglect in childhood. To 
help prevent this neglect, a thorough- 
going school health program is needed 
to carry most boys and girls through 
the dangerous period of their lives. We 
owe them the advantages of a good start 
in life. Undoubtedly, more codperation 
between the medical profession and the 
schools will eventuate in spite of the 
opposition of some doctors to anything 
resembling state medicine. This is an 
important trend demanding the train- 
ing of our teaching force for this as- 
pect of postwar education. 

The Physical Education Workshop 
concentrated on aspects of this problem 
in a conference of physical education 
teachers with counselors, vice-princi- 
pals, chief nurse, home demonstration 
agent, and the county coordinator. 

A concomitant of democratic control 
and health is general education on the 
secondary level. At present, the cur- 
riculum is still dominated by older sub- 
jects of the horse-and-buggy era, de- 
pendent upon the somewhat discredited 
ideal of transfer of training. This sta- 
tus persists largely because parents and 
boards of education conservatively re- 
sist the applications of the findings of 
research which usually they label as 
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“new-fangled” subjects. Nevertheless, 
boys and girls should leave school with 
competency in reading, computation, 
spelling, writing, and speaking. They 
should have been exposed to general 
ideas in science, social problems, and 
modern arts and literature. They should 
know how to earn a living, raise a 
family, maintain a home, pay an in- 
come tax, live effectively with people, 
and keep their mental balance in the 
whirligig of a modern world. Edu- 
cators agree with these goals but are 
making little provision for their actual 
achievement now or in the period of 
reconstruction. 

The workshops in home economics, 
arts, English, and social studies touched 
some phases of general education. Con- 
certed attack on a true core curriculum 
of general education would be a stimu- 
lating question for another workshop 
institute. 


| ie a time closer than we think, prob- 
ably the library will be the center of 
instruction with many resources and 
activities—this arrangement being in 
contrast to the all too prevalent situ- 
ation of recitation, single-text, and 
forty seats and four walls to the room. 
With many instructional materials a 
library is not limited to a study hall and 
a silent reading room, but it becomes a 
place with plentiful materials and flexi- 
ble methods. 

The very few teachers in public 
schools and many instructors in the 
armed services who use graphic pres- 
entation and audio-visual aids find them 
the most potent instruments to produce 
vivid and enduring learning in the 
shortest time. Again, the schools of the 
armed forces have proved the amazing 
effectiveness of visual learning. 

Another trend in education is that 
of setting up situations for individual 
learning and measurement of progress. 
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For example, a sailor studies knot- 
tying as illustrated by rope knots on a 
board. He shows his knot to the in- 
structor, who checks him on his study 
list. By making work sheets for proj- 
ects as well as self-checking devices, 
teachers and student achieve a great 
economy of time. Also, the fast and 
slow students are not penalized by the 
time element, for a more flexible as- 
signment of materials and problems 
with interesting evaluation devices ap- 
propriate to student ability goes a long 
way toward freeing schooling from the 
handicap of mass education—undoubt- 
edly, this limitation has discouraged 
efforts at improvement of teaching in 
the last thirty years. 

To demonstrate to workshop groups 
the effectiveness of newer methods, we 
featured the four laboratories of audio- 
visual aids, evaluation skills, graphic 
presentation, and library resources. 


HEN we recall that our program 

was limited to two days, we ap- 
preciate what a busy and stimulating 
time we had. 

As we expected in this first venture, 
the values of exploring, of piquing curi- 
osity, of generating a desire to continue 
thinking on serious problems, and of 
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becoming acquainted, were paramount. 
In light of these expectations, the 
supervisory staff considered many of 
the workshops particularly successful. 
Members enjoyed each other ; time was 
too short, and plans were made to con- 
tinue work. Tritely enough, both Uni- 
versity staff members and the county 
participants gained from the experi- 
ence in proportion to their efforts. The 
former derived many insights into their 
own jobs of teacher-training. We all 
were impressed by the upswing of 
geniality, freedom from tension, and 
expressions of interest and enthusiasm 
during the luncheon and afternoon of 
the second day. 

Some of the visiting educators from 
other counties who came for a few 
hours stayed for the two days. Others 
corresponded about possibilities of 
different kinds of workshops. We have 
several requests for conferences at the 
schools or at the Curriculum Labora- 
tory. Some of our staff have been in- 
vited to meetings. Some instructional 
materials and exhibits have been dis- 
tributed through the county coordinator. 

One of the most important advances 
is toward the meetings taking place to 
plan specifically for postwar education. 


Committee to Study Youth Problems 


Effects on youth of industrial changes, migration, and educational inter- 
ruptions in war time will be among problems dealt with by a committee just ap- 


pointed by the National Society for the Study of Education. 


California members 


of the committee include two from the University of California in Berkeley: 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, dean of the School of Education, and Dr. Harold E. 
Jones, director of the Institute of Child Welfare. Dr. Jones is chairman of the 


committee. 


The group was appointed to prepare a research report on adolescence, which 
will be published as a yearbook of the Society early in 1944. In addition to an 
analysis of recent findings concerning physical and mental development in ado- 
lescence, it will deal with such problems as emotional strain and juvenile delin- 
quency as an outcome of social conflicts in war time; the task of the school in 
providing guidance and an environment adapted to adolescent growth needs; 
and social demands on youth which may be anticipated in the reconstruction period 


following the war. 
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Education, The University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Dr. HERMAN P. Winn, Teacher of Me- 
chanical Drawing, Phineas Banning 
Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles. 





TEN-YEAR TERM CORPORATE MEMBERS 





(Sale of Ten-Year Term Memberships discontinued July 1, 1934) 


J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 


A. R. Cirrtron (Deceased). 
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OFFICERS 


Frank W. THOMAS 


President 





ETHEL Percy ANDRUS 


First Vice-President 





Rosert R. HArtTZzELL 


Second Vice-President 





L. M. Perry 


eerie Secretary 





Office Address: Rooms 9-10, Haviland Hall, Berkeley, California 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Erne. Percy Anorus (ex officio) 
ArNoLp C. Arco 
Rosert R. HArTZELL 


Georce C. JENSEN 
HERMAN A. SPINDT 
C. C. TRILLINGHAM 


Frank W. Tuomas (e officio) 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 





Erse: Percy Anprus, Principal, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 
A. C. Arco, District Superintendent, Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City. 
Joun Asexting, Principal, San Diego Se- 
nior High School, San Diego. 

J. Warren Aver, Monrovia. 

Greorce J. Bapura, Principal, Fortuna 
Union High School, Fortuna. 

Grace V. Bmo, Director, Bakersfield Junior 
College, Bakersfield. 

A. J. Croup, President, San Francisco 
Junior College, San Francisco. 

Hiram W. Epwarps, Director, Office of 


Relations with Schools, University of 
California. 


Frep W. E tts, Principal, Stockton High 
School. 


Arvin C. Euricn, Standards and Curricu- 
lum, United States Navy, Washington, 
D. C. 


L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 

Frank N. Freeman, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

Grorce H. Geyer, United States Army. 


ArtHur Goutp, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. 





Joun W. Harseson, Principal, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena. 

Rosert R. Harrze.t, District Superintend- 
ent, Red Bluff Union High School, Red 
Bluff. 

Water R. Hepner, President, San Diego 

State College, San Diego. 


Grorce C. Jensen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Sacramento. 

J. R. McKutop, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Monterey. 


Wrmiutam R. Opett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 


Apert C. Otney, Kentfield. 


J. R. Overrurr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento. 


Howarp H. Parttez, California Association 
of Independent Secondary Schools, 
Claremont. 


Herman A. Spinpt, Manager of the Bu- 
reau of Guidance and Placement. Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 


Frank W. Tuomas, President, State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 


Grorce C. Taompson, Principal Emeritus, 
Alameda High School, Alameda. 


C. C. TrrttrncHamM, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles. 





EX-OFFICIO HONORARY MEMBERS OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 








Watrter F. Dexter 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Frank B. Lrnpsay, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Dept. of Education 














